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THE REAL SPIRIT OF BASEBALL 


Is there just a chance that these two kid pictures give the answer to the causes for the troublous 
times in organized baseball and the waning intercst in the national game? Have the big leagues 
been built on the spirit of the sand-lot? And has there been too much of the dollar stuff work<d 
into the superstructure? Whether or no, how would you like to be watching this game? We 
think you will be interested in reading Mr. Palmer’s article on page 148. 
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The Blame 


HE monarchy of Germany is responsible for the 
catastrophe that has befallen Europe. The 
aggressive movement of Austria against her tiny 
neighbor was ostensibly an act of reparation de- 
manded by the murder of the heir to the dual mon- 
archy. It has been plainly shown, however, that the 
murderer, though a Servian, was an Austrian sub- 
ject, and that Servia could not have been expected 
to assume responsibility. In reality, the Austrian 
move was intended as a check to Pan-Slavism. 
Russian roubles have filled the war chest of 
Servia and paid her soldiers. For months the 
governments of Austria and Germany have regarded 
with alarm the reorganization of the Russian army. 
A fierce anti-Russian campaign was conducted by 
the German press and feebly echoed in Vienna, a 
campaign apparently not without cause, for in a 
surprisingly short time Russia has placed an army 
of over a million men upon her frontiers. How far 
into Europe it will sweep, the next few weeks alone 
can tell. Or what the fearful price will be. That 
depends largely on the attitude and ability of 
one man—the Kaiser. And behind him this time, 
there is no Bismarck. 


The Evil a Man Doeth 


T the Berlin conference in 1879, Bismarck ex- 
acted the sacrifice of Bosnia to Austrian greed. 
It was a Machiavellian impulse that made him 
deliver these millions of Slavs into the hands of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. Wherever oppression is felt, 
in Poland, in Bosnia, in Schlesswig-Holstein, in Al- 
sace and Lorraine, the heel of the man of iron has 
left its mark to this day. 


Francis Joseph 


HE most tragic figure in the world today is the 
old Emperor of Austria. His early life was 
bitter with national misfortune, his home life has 
been the subject of public scandal, and his children 
have met with violent deaths. Now, in the last days 
of a fast fading life, the only comfort left to him 
has been torn away. When calamity after calamity 
had been heaped upon him until life seemed to hold 
no deeper tragedy, when the last tie that bound him 
to a personal life was snapped, he still had one 
thought to which he might anchor his torn and 
lonely soul. For twenty seven years his country had 
been at peace. When the news of the shooting of 
the Archduke was brought to him and he cried out, 


| “Horrible, horrible! No sorrow is spared me”, he 
had still the comfort of knowing that his work had 
been well done. His life had counted for the happi- 
ness of others, if it held no happiness of its own. 
And now war has come. He understands, as only 
the old can, the bitterness of suffering, the hopeless- 
ness of tragedy. He is helpless before a situation 
he cannot change nor modify. Peace has been his 
lifelong effort and his comfort through all his per- 
sonal suffering. His life draws to its close to the 
roar of battle. 


And After 


aaa is confronted with a problem greater 

than that of any other warring country. The 
present war will undoubtedly be the sign: | for inter- 
nal troubles. The dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
is a patchwork of many nationalities, of divided 
patriotic ambitions. Of its 51 millions, 25 per cent 
are Germans, 19 per cent Hungarians, 17 per cent 
Czechs and Slovaks, 11 per cent Poles, 814 per cent 
Ruthenians and Slavs, 11 per cent Croatians and 
Serbs, 7 per cent Roumanians, 1% per cent Italians. 
As they stand, those nationalities cannot be clearly 
defined as Pan-Germanists or Pan-Slavists. The 
Transylvanian Rumanians, for instance, have al- 
ready shown signs of attachment to Rumania. The 
Hungarians, who desire independence, have need of 
German aid. The few Italians are constrained to 
adhere to their loyalty by the Triple Alliance. The 
Poles have no wish to again come under the Russian 
yoke, and have no sympathy for their neighbors the 
Ruthenians, who are Slav in sympathy. The 
Slavs of the South look to Servia. The Czechs 
and Slovaks clustered about Prague and Brunn have 
visions of a new Bohemia. So long as matters stood 
as they had been, the long prophesied breaking up 
of the monarchy seemed far off, but it will be a wise 
man who will say what the map of Austria-Hungary 
will look like eighteen months hence, 


Servia 


HE present Servian monarch, King Peter, was 
raised to the throne following the assassination 

of his predecessors, eleven years ago. For a long 
time Europe refused to recognize the new king. It 
might have been better for the permanent peace of 
Europe if he had never been recognized, just as 
Woodrow Wilson refused to endorse treachery and 
assassination in the person of Huerta. The assas- 
sination of the Austrian Prince by Servian sympa- 
thizers set Austria and Europe aflame. So Huerta 
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might have forced the United States into a war with 
Mexico through some unspeakable outrage, if he had 


not been stopped in time. In dealing with the affairs | 


of nations, it is not a misfortune that we have a 
student of history as our Chief Executive. 


The Result 


HE President has said several times that the army 

was sent to Vera Cruz in the interest of peace. The 
insult to the American uniform at Tampico was one 
of a series of deliberate affronts, and the President 
saw that if this was unresented some dreadful outrage 
might be committed which would drive the United 
States into a war with the Mexican people. The 
A BC mediation was suggested, finally, as affording 
a possible settlement of the Mexican question, but 
also a certain way of avoiding war between the two 
countries. War does seem to have been averted, and 
the occupation of Vera Cruz has been in the interest 
of peace. If this result shall have been achieved, 
certainly never did soldiers die in a better cause than 
the American marines at Vera Cruz. Their death 
will have saved the lives of thousands of Mexicans 
who would have been blindly fighting against their 
best friends. 


What Is the Matter With Villa? 


ROM the New York American, July 30th, 1914: 
“Villa . . . possesses a strong hand... a 
determined purpose . . . the mastery to command 
. . . the ability to execute . . . A sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the people’s aims and needs. . . .” 
True! but at this time he is attending chiefly to 
the needs of the Maderos, the Krafts, the Carothers, 
the Somerfields, and the other more or less legitimate 
cotton, cattle, and ammunition concessionaires more 
or less well known to Hearst, their willing publicity 
agent. But Villa will wake up. Some not very distant 
day he will realize that he is being used for a tool; 
then he will practise his “ability to execute” on that 
group, who though declaring that they are out of 
politics are nevertheless fomenting dissentions in 
Constitutionalist ranks, the better to ply their lucra- 
tive pursuits. 

“Francisco Villa should be made President of 
Mexico . . . if another man is made president by 
foreign interference, he will have to reckon with 
Villa and the masses. . . .” 

Mexico does not desire foreign interference, least 
of all the Hearst kind of interference. The next 
president of Mexico will have to reckon not with 
Villa and the masses but with the concessionaires 
and their publicity agents. Venustiano Carranza 
can take care of both! Yes, Mr. Hearst, he can! 


Charity 


HO is there who has not said, “If everyone 
would take care of those nearest to him, we 
should not need organized charity.” But everyone 
won’t, and the benevolent and conscientious must 
have some way of helping those in need outside of 
their own circle. Organized charity is supposed to 
do this. Does it? Is it really the friend of the 
poor? Will it stand by them? In this week’s issue, 
the article on “Charlatans of Charity” tells of an 
actual happening that exposes the attitude of the 
professionally benevolent. 





Clean Flour 


oe ought to be a profession. The 
Housewife’s League is one of the influences 
which are helping to make it so. One of its latest 
pronouncements is against cloth bags for flour. Did 
you ever think of the amount of dirt that can sift 
through a flimsy cloth bag in its journey from the 
miller in some distant state to your own kitchen? 
Manufacturers will be quite willing to use paper 
bags if enough consumers make a stand for them. 


A Stone for Bread 


N his message on trust legislation, the President 
said: “Not only do many of the combinations 
effected or sought to be effected in the industrial 
world work an injustice upon the public in general, 
they also directly and seriously injure the indi- 
viduals who are put out of business in one unfair 
way or another by the many dislodging and exter- 
minating forces of combination. I hope we shall 
agree in giving private individuals who claim to 
have been injured by these processes the right to 
found their suits for redress upon the facts and 
judgments proved and entered in suits by the Gov- 
ernment, where the Government has upon its own 
initiative sued the combinations complained of and 
won its suit.” 

The Clayton Bill, as it passed the House, carried 
out the President’s suggestion effectively by providing 
that a judgment for the Government shall be con- 
clusive evidence in damage suits by private indi- 
viduals. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
however, has changed the provision so as to keep 
the word of promise to our ear and break it to our 
hope. As reported to the Senate, the provision is 
that the judgment for the Government shall be 
merely prima facie evidence in private suits. This 
destroys the expected benefit. In order to over- 
come the prima facie effect of the Government’s 
judgment, the trusts will only have to introduce some 
new evidence and then the whole matter will be 
open for determination by a jury. No private in- 
dividual will be able to sue without being ready to 
prove over again all that the Government proved. 
This is something that small victims of the trusts 
cannot afford to do. It is essential that the Gov- 
ernment’s judgment should be conclusive evidence of 


a? 


the violation of the anti-trust law, and the Senate | 


should see that it is made so, as the House did. 


The River and Harbor Bill 


ERTAIN arguments occur and reoccur in our 
august Senate. This is from a speech of Mr. 


Simmons: 

MR. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa 
seems to think that he has invented the theory 
that the river and harbor bill is a pork-barrel 
proposition and a graft proposition. There has 
been no time since I have been in the Senate . . . 
when a certain class of “uplift” papers in this 
country and “uplift” magazines, has not been 
charging and characterizing this bill as graft. It 
is no new thing. The Senator from Iowa is not 
a discoverer of these new terms. This is not the 
first bill to which they have been applied. 

MR. KENYON. I do not claim to be any 
discoverer. The people of the country have dis- 
covered it. 


Which one do you think has an axe to grind? 
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The Adamson Dam Biil 


F the Adamson Bill, now pending in Congress, 
should become a law, it would be a most unfor- 
tunate ending of the long contest the conservation- 
ists have waged against the water power interests. 
The bill has at least three serious defects: 

First: The franchise, though on its face for a 
period of fifty years, is in reality indeterminate. No 
change or alteration can be made during the fifty 
years, and even then it reqvires affirmative action 
by Congress to terminate it. 

Second: The right of the government to take over 
the property at the termination of the franchise is 
seriously hampered by the conditions imposed. The 
government must take over, not only the dam, power 
plant, and transmissior. lines, but also “all other 
property, the value and usefulness of which would 
be destroyed or seriously impaired by such termina- 





tions”. This provision might compel the government 
to buy factories, street railways, or any other prop- 
erty which used the power. Also the government 
must pay for all land and rights of way the actual 
value at the time of taking over. This gives to the 
power company all the increase in land value that 
might accrue in fifty years. In many cases that 
might be enormous. 

All the government should be required to pay is 
the replacement value of the plant, minus deprecia- 
tion, and a sum not to exceed the actual cost of land 
and rights of way. 

Third: The bill provides for no revenue or com- 
pensation to the government for the grant of the 
franchise. 

The Adamson Bill is based on the theory, well | 
stated by Mr. Underwood in his speech in its de- 
fense, that “the beneficial use of the water belongs 
to the riparian owners, subject to the laws of the 
state in which it is located, and that the Federal 
government has no right to make a special charge 
or tax as a condition of its enjoyment”. That is the 
view of the Committee that drafted the bill. It is 
not the law, as the Chandler-Sherman Case clearly 
shows. Men who believe in state rights and private 
ownership of water powers could not be expected to 
draft a national conservation bill. 


Murder—A. Fashionable Entertainment 

















| vaudeville stage knows them not. 
‘ heii 





ino chief figure in one of the most sensational 
murder trials of our times went free. And 
why? Because she was a charming woman. Because 
her husband was a public figure. Because she was 
sentimentally protecting the honor of her husband. 





And a drama of passion. The heartrending sobs and 
emotional faintings of a blackrobed martyr; the | 
touching exhibition of conjugal affection; the jealous | 
scheming of a previous wife; mysterious letters; dark | 
hints as to the source of wealth of the victim; the 
production of his will, of documents pointing to his 
perfidy to “la patries”; patriotic outbursts; chal- 
lenges to duals in open court; dramatic surprises: 
oratorical dissertations on art, letters, science, poli- 
tice, le bon diew knows what; the attendance as wit- | 
hesses of commentators, supporters, maligners of | 
Tout-Paris. Decidedly Madame Caillaux had pro- | 
vided entertainment for Paris. One does not kill 
tragediennes of such talent, in France. Only, one con- | 
fines their appearance to the Court of Assizes. The | 
Happy France! | 


Youth and Maturity in Polo 


OY wonders are rarer perhaps in polo than in 

any other game. The International Challenge 
Cup was carried away by mature British Army men, 
who were rich in experience in the “galloping game”. 
‘they had long ago attained their full physical 
growth, and their quickness and soundness of de- 
cision emphasized their mental maturity. It re- 
quires years of polo to attain to the ranks of the 
internationalists. The mere fire of youth will not 
do. The American team that defended the cup, 
albeit unsuccessfully, was led by a man who had 
played the game for fifteen years. Other members 
of the quartet were not far behind him in exprei- 
ence. True, our younger players are improving mark- 
edly every year. The year’s added experience and 
the passing of one more milestone on the road to 
maturity explain it. 


All the Wits 


HEN Helen Morton Bailey left her husband’s 
home on the North Shore in Chicago, she said 
she couldn’t stand it because the society peo- 
ple there were all nitwits. Now these insulted per- 
sons and their humbler friends are making Chicago 
merry with an endless game of making “wits”. They 
have quarter wits and eighth wits, and double wits 
and tenth wits? Half wit is an old one, but how 
about whole wit? It is amusing to classify one’s 
absent friends. We are tempted to try this on the 
Senate. 


Trade Marks 


HEN you ride home at night on the car, can 
you tell at a glance what is the occupation of 

the man across the aisle? Suppose for the sake of 
the game that you can overhear him making a few 
remarks to his neighbor, can you guess what he does 
in his working hours? We confess that we do not 
know enough about the trades to tell a carpenter 
from a plumber when not in his working clothes, 
but we have had many amusing moments trying to 
decide what were the trade marks that distinguish 
one profession from another. No matter how quietly 
a doctor enters a car, he has much the same effect 
as an ambulance dashing up the street. There is a 
life-and-death air about kim even in his lighter 
moments. The lawyer is meticuluous, and even if 
he refrains from arguing with his companion, you 
may know him by the precise way in which he asks 
for a transfer. The reformer is always excessively 
busy and has an off-hand way of mentioning the 


| deepest wrongs of humanity as though they were a 
| badly built house. The actor is always unconsciously 


posing. The teacher has an air of conscious authority 
and a small chip on his shoulder, which comes from 
having the highest standards of the past and being 
content with the least in the present. Engineers are 
silent. They are the true specialists, and their work 


| does not connnect them with their fellows. Ministers 


look as though they were afraid to laugh at the 
wrong moment. They fear levity. The newspaper 
man is constantly alert no matter how dull the 


| moment, and remarks about the weather in headlines. 


Can some of our readers suggest other ways of dis- 
tinguishing these professions, or others that we have 
omitted? 
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IG league baseball is one of the chief luxuries en- 
joyed by the people of the United States. A 
crisis in its history has been reached. Pessimists 

say that it will meet the fate of racing. 

Gambling killed “the sport of kings”. Is the worship 
of Mammon going to result in the death knell of base- 
ball as it is played today in a score of circuits of differ- 
ent classifications? 

An epicure will sicken of a diet of caviare; similarly, 
a thirty third degree fan is bound to grow weary of too 
much professional baseball, especially when most of it 
is played off the diamond. No real baseball story 
these days is supposed to have anything to do with 


What Is the Matter With Baseball? 


By ERIC HAROLD PALMER 


more concerning the exploits of the stars, some of whom | 
? 


it might be said, are fallen idols because a contrat 
means no more to them than a piece of paper. It is jp 
the game for the game’s sake that the people of the 
United States are vitally interested. That is why at 
tendance at amateur contests throughout the country 
has been the largest in history, according to authoritg- 
tive information from the larger centres, while the 
crowds at the big league exhibitions have fallen go fap 


below the standard of the previous summer that fey., 


clubs outside of the Giants and the Athletics will pe 
able to show a balance on the right side of the ledger 
this fall. It would be a virtual blessing to the game if 


double-plays and home runs. 
Wrangles on the part of the 
haughty but money-foolish 
magnates, threats by players 
who are nothing short of 
silly, and denunciations of 
the baseball “trust” from the 
pench, are what the patrons 
are being fed upon, instead 
of wholesome nourishment 
in the form of “hook slides”. 

There you have a frag- 
mentary answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the matter 
with baseball?” which has 
been asked in every com- 
munity where the great na- 
tional game has been en- 
joyed so long without the in- 
troduction of objectionable 
teatures. The problem is 
one which concerns not 
merely thousands but ac- 
tually millions of our hap- 
py-go-lucky and fair minded 
citizens. It permits a variety 
of solutions, each of itself 
insufficient but playing a 
part in this sad drama of 
athletics. The contributory 





Charles H. Ebbets, President of the 
Brooklyn National League Club and 
also owner of the Newark team in the 
International League, who prevented 
the baseball strike last month by re- 
purchasing First Baseman Kraft from 
the Nashville Club of the Southern 
League at a cost of $2500, frankly ad- 
mits that this is a critical year in base- 
ball and contends that, if the Federal 
League war is continued, there is grave 
danger of killing the game. 

When asked for his version of base- 
ball’s troubles, Mr. Ebbets responded: 

‘Too much winter baseball; too much 
unseasonable weather; too many inde- 
pendent and indifferent players, think- 
ing only of the Federal League. That’s 
about the size of it, without going into 
details and knocking anybody. 

“T believe unequivocably in organ- 
ized baseball. Just as soon as the un- 
natural conditions are relieved or elim- 
inated, then baseball will immediately 
return to popular favor and prosperity. 

‘“‘T don’t think there is room for three 


the World’s Series was 
played between two other 
clubs than these, for up. 
doubtedly, drooping spirits 
would be revived. Suppose, 
for instance, the plucky 
Braves should capture the 
National League pennant, 
and the worthy Senators 
grab the honors in the Amer. 
ican League. How _ the 
tongues would wag! 
Artificial stimulation has 
been the underlying cause of 
the relapse _ professional 
baseball has suffered in pop- 
ular esteem. Baseball, when 
left alone to its merits, has 
never failed to work out its 
own salvation, with volun 
teers on every hand ready to 
assist in any crusade for its 
betterment; but baseball as 


a business has aroused as | 


little excitement in the rank: 
of the great army of specta- 
tors as the appointment of a 
constable in Siam. Over 
advertisement is an essen- 
tial evil. Then, too, the pro- 


causes are many in number, major leagues.”’ 


though simple in character. 





fessors are wont to tell us 








That original query has 
led to another, which might be phrased in this wise: 
“Will the lessons be taken to heart?” So it is plain 
that there exists among persons most interested an un- 
derstanding of the primary reasons for the depression. 
The solons, both the uppish and the diplomatic, are 
alarmed. Even Ban Johnson, a czar if there ever was 
one, has climbed from his high horse, and his ear is on 
the ground. 

Upon the club owners rests the responsibility of 
cleansing baseball from its stains. Incidentally, they 
must act for their self-protection. Their future well 
being is at stake. Thus, the crux of the whole situation 
assumes an aspect which can be detected without the 
use of a microscope, although a jimmy might come in 
handier in an effort to make certain persons see the 
light. 

“Dollar baseball”, like “dollar diplomacy”, has had 
its day. Public opinion, governing sport as well as 
politics, has already rendered its decision in most force- 
ful fashion. There are magnates to whom the hand- 
writing on the wall was plain many weeks ago, but 
they have so far been powerless to alter the pclicy of 
ruin. But organized baseball must awaken, and when 
it does the results will bear watching. There is only 
cne road to take. We must have a new deal all round. 

He who runs may read the lessons of the 1915 season. 
It is a safe bet that during the fall we shall hear con- 
siderably less about the bickerings of the bosses and 


148 


sense purely psychological 
These men of brain claim that such a period as that 


through which we are now passing is natural. But no | 


astrologist predicted depleted pocketbooks for the mag- 
nates, after surveying the January sky. 

Too much baseball has proved to be far worse than 
too little baseball. So the present year will be remem- 
bered as adding a unique chapter to the history of the | 
game. For the first time the “rooters” apparently 
turned their enthusiasm into different channels. No 
body has seemed to care, for the first half of the season 
at least, which team was to be a pennant contender, ot 
what nine was leading the majors in the Cobbian art 0 
knocking the cover off the ball. 

Something was the matter right from the start thi 
year. The atmosphere was lukewarm, if not positively 
chilly in certain quarters. Tom Smith was not a 
rested for punching Peter Jones because the latter it 
sisted that Walter Johnson was a greater artist of the 
mound than Christy Mathewson. No one appeared t0 
lose any sleep because Nap Rucker was off his stride. 
Deaths among grandmothers were rarely reported by 
office boys, and the bosses went fishing instead of to the 
ball grounds. Everybody knew a screw was loose 
somewhere. 


that the trouble is in a large | 
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That is where the mind-reading chaps came in. The! 
declared that in the course of things baseball was ™ 
dergoing the same experience as the bicycle and pit 
pong crazes, but that it was different because the} 
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A section of the partially filled grand-stand in a game between the Cubs and Giants. In the past, games between these 
great rivals left no seats unfilled. 


lapse would be of comparatively short duration. The 
people were suffering from a surfeit of baseball. A 
rest would be the panacea. 


S an explanation this seems to hold good, because 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the first 
disease germ to enter the game’s system was the unusual 
publicity accorded it during the winter. The “Hot 
Stove League” had a gala meeting every day, due to 
the advent of the energetic Gilmore and his Federal 
scheme. Instead of being forced to rely on what is 
commonly referred to as the “grandolddope”, with 
effusive predictions of what was to happen to decrepit 
veterans like Wagner, the baseball writers had plenty 
of real news, owing to the activities of the men who 
built up the new league—millionaires who were bidding 
abulous sums to capture the leading players of the 
National and American associations. Then there was 
the remarkable world tour of the Giants and White 
Sox to furnish additional zest. 

Instead of arousing greater interest in baseball, as it 
was generally thought the “outlaws” would do, the 
Federal League brought about a reaction hard to over- 
come. The unforeseen happened, too. The Mexican 
crisis aroused the patriotic ardor of the nation. The 
heroism of our sailors and marines became the subject 
of conversation. Wilson and Huerta were discussed 
instead of Lajoie and Evers, Villa rather than Mar- 
quard. That could hardly be wondered at. 

Then there was an economic reason for the early 
attendance slumps. Its part has been considered mighty 
mportant by the club secretaries, who have been try- 
ing to get real facts about the need for so few turn- 
stile keepers. Loose change was scarcer than ever 
during the early months, and is yet for that matter, 
according to men who say they are in a position to 
explain such private affairs. John M. Ward, business 
Manager of the Tip Tops, as the Federal League Club 
In Brooklyn js called, was one of the first to secure in- 
formation as to this phase of the difficulties. It is his 
custom to mingle with fans’ wherever they congregate. 
One afternoon while on a trolley in Baltimore on the 
way from the Terrapin’s field, he engaged in gossip 
with & young man sitting next to him. “Good game, 
wasn't it?” remarked Mr. Ward. “Yes”, was the reply, 

It was a fine game.” “Do you see the games often?”, 


asked the once famous shortstop. “Not as often as I 
used to”, was the response. “I haven’t got the money. 
The cost of living is too high.” 

Mr. Ward, who had his taste of war in the old 
Brotherhood days, sounded others, and the direct result 
was that the scale of admission prices to several Fed- 
eral League grounds was reduced. It was the first 
formal recognition by any owners that baseball was in 
the throes of an off season, although the moguls who 
bow allegiance to the National Commission were quick 
to seize upon the circumstance as the initial confession 
of disaster on the part of the “outlaws”, 

Twenty five cent baseball is a bugaboo of the mag- 
nates, but it may come. The game will then undergo 
a revolution. Salaries will fall. Budding Dauberts 
will secure a fairer trial because the temperamental 
ball tossers will no longer be pampered. 

In quick succession followed the petty squabbles of 
the club presidents over the possession of more or less 
famous players, with constant repetition of yarns re- 
garding amounts invested in the magnificent stadiums 
ir. which so much evident pride is taken. Commercial- 
ism was emphasized at the expense of sport. The in- 
evitable occurred. Increased ten fold was the brigade 
of malcontents. Along came one report after another 
of slim receipts at the gate, even though the excellent 
showing of teams considered weak should have kept 
the fans on edge, regardless of anything else that might 
have happened. 


ACCURATE figures of the attendance at American, 
National, and Federal League parks are hard to 
obtain. Enough has been discovered, regardless of the 
attempts toward secrecy, to estimate the falling off at 
30 per cent, including Saturday, Sunday, and holiday 
receipts. This means heavy losses where gains had been 
expected. Some of the Federal League clubs will have 
to throw up the sponge at the end of the season. The 
Kansas City franchise, it is reported, will be transferred 
to Toronto. Other changes are contemplated. As few 
as one hundred paid admissions have been noticed in 
Pittsburg and Brooklyn, although improvement was 
manifested after the Tip Tops started on a winning 
streak. 
In the American League, Detroit and Boston have 
been the chief victims. Boston and Philadelphia may 
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have to bear the principal burden in the National. The 
financial condition in the International League has been 
the worst ever. No club is expected to make both ends 
meet. The losses of Baltimore, Newark, Jersey City, 
end Buffalo will be heavy. Baltimore disposed of its 
stars in July in order to get some big checks. The 
Federal League nines in Baltimore and Buffalo have 
done well, due to the gratification of the residents in 
having higher class ball in those towns. 


AD it been an ordinary year, the Browns, the Car- 
dinals and the Reds would have reaped a small for- 
tune for the stockholders, owing to their spurts when 
they were not counted in the running at all. In fact, 
all the National and American League clubs ought to 
liave profited handsomely on account of close fights for 
the pennant, even if the Federals did intrude. The 
owners of the “outlaw” nines, however, never figured 
on doing more than break even—indeed, the majority 
had made up their minds to stand stiff losses, hopeful 
that fate would be kind next year. The formation of 
the Federal League circuit cost the majors a veritable 
mint, a consequence of the signing of so many players 
at salaries beyond all previous marks, and of course 
that resolves the national game into a struggle for 
greenbacks rather than honors. 

Big league methods as recently exposed to the lime- 
light have aroused disgust. Double dealing seemed to 
be a part of “inside business” as applied to baseball. 
The fact that so many cases of jumping players were 
taken to the courts did not tend to create interest, 
strange to say. The Killifer, Chase, and Johnson cases 
brought about nothing but criticism for the magnates 
and their “hired men”. Columns were written about 
abuses as against paragraphs about strike-outs and 
triples. The sharpest blow was dealt by Justice Bissell 
in the Supreme Court at Buffalo in deciding that Chase 
was free to cover first base for the Buffalo Federals. 
Justice Bissell said: 

Organized baseball is as complete a monopoly of the baseball 
business for profit as any monopoly can be made. It is in con- 
travention of the common law, in that it invades the right to 
contract, as a property right; and it is a combination to re- 
strain and control the exercise of a profession or calling. It is, 
however, not a violation of the Federal Sherman Law, because 
it does not affect interstate trade or commerce. 

Lack of mutuality in the contracts governed Justice 
Bissell’s decision. The agreement with players binds 
them for a season, with privilege of renewal given to 
employers, yet leaves the employers free to annul the 
contract on ten days’ notice. 


And yet we must have organized baseball. Chaos 
would follow letting down the bars too low. There 


should be a controlling factor, but it must be a ruling 
body into which such evils as now exist in the National 
Commission cannot enter. 

The players must take upon their shoulders a big 
share of the blame. Most of them are nothing but 
petted darlings. Jn private business their acts would 
not be tolerated for a moment. Their demands have 
been exhorbitant and ridiculous. They are only cut- 


Theyre 


Every mail brings a bundle of them. 


To borrow what we want to say from the Colonel, many of them are “bully”. 


are interesting. 


ting off their own necks. It will be impossible to keep 
on paying the tremendous wages the leading players 
are drawing. When the crash comes, there will be hun- 
dreds of sorry pitchers, catchers, infielders, and out- 
fielders. They are still blind, however, as the acts of 
the courts have tended to sustain the defiant attitude 
of those who think they should get more money than 
the governors of states. 

The theatened baseball strike over the National Com- 
mission’s unfair order to relegate Clarence Kraft back 
to the Southern League was the last factor in deter- 
mining why the fans have turned to the amateurs for 
entertainment. Had the parks been closed, as the big 
league magnates said would happen in the war of re- 
prisal for the stand of the Players’ Fraternity, there 
would have been no widespread lamenting. Just such 
an opportunity was being awaited by the fans to em- 
phasize their displeasure at what has been going on 
this year. It would have been the finest time to serve 
notice on the “poor serfs’”—who only get from $1500 to 
$18,000 for seven months “work”, a season’s athletic 
exercise and more or less nerve tension, living in fine 
hotels and Pullmans when they are not busy—that 
their greed for gold be checked in the same way that 
the thoughtless club owners ought to be chastened. 


OTICE has already been served on the magnates that 
the newspapers, which play so conspicuous a part in 
making baseball what it is, have decided to call a halt 
on the advertising next year unless it is paid for at so 
much a line. Members of the Publishers’ Association 
have entered into an agreement that space given to 
baseball in 1915 will be limited unless part of it is 
bought. Baseball should be included in the record of 
Rig Business, but it is the only kind which hitherto has 
been able to reap large profits without expending con- 
siderable sums in advertising. 

Metropolitan dailies have been subjected to enor- 
mous expense in properly “covering” the game. Sal- 
aries and expense of reporters who follow the teams 
have reached an astounding total and the telegraph 
bills have grown larger year by year. The “extras” 
demanded by fans who insist on knowing the scores of 
the day’s games each evening cost a pretty penny. 
There is reason to believe that many journals will 
abandon them next spring unless the publishers get 
what they consider is rightfully due them. The Fed- 
eral League clubs advertised liberally at the start of 
their campaign and this brought the question to a head. 

Should the press unite in cutting down the columns 
allotted to baseball, there might be a further curtail- 
ment of the interest in the professional game, despite 
the tobacco “ads”, which furnish data about players; 
but there is not a chance of dampening the enthusiasm 
of the horde of amateurs and “semi-pros” whose clashes 
never fail to attract the faithful. This amply proves 
that baseball is still firmly intrenched in our hearts. 

There is nothing the matter with baseball; the men 
who are running the professional game are to blame for 
its unpopularity in the height of the pennant races. 


Coming 


All of them 


You understand, of course, that we’re talking about those ideas fora HARPER’S WEEKLY 


POSTER STAMP. 
for the best idea for one. 


We have announced that we are after one and that we will pay fifty dollars 
Now we can announce that we’re GOING TO GET ONE. 


Already we have been forced to appoint a POSTER STAMP EDITOR. He is looking for 
the miniature poster that best expresses the character of HARPER’S WEEKLY. Send your 
ideas, or your design, to Poster Stamp Editor, Harper’s WEEKLY, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. If you do not want your idea published at our usual rate, please tell us so. 


The contest closes October 1st. 
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HerMmosiLLo, Mextco. Thursday. 
E trip from Nogales to Hermo- 
illo is a trying affair. We left 
at six o'clock after having risen 
before five and dressed before light, ate 
a breakfast that was anything but good 
and passed our 
luggage through 
two inspections. 
That of the Ameri- 
can Custom House 
was quick and not 
tiringly thorough. 
On the Mexican 
side we were un- 
fortunate enough 
to have a woman 
inspector who re- 
doubled her ener- 
gies when the Latin- 
American Red 
Cross doctor with 
us tried to explain 
who we were. I 
finally got our 
three bags re- 
packed; they were 
plastered with 
labels and marked 
with blue chalk, and we were off. 
This time there was no Pullman, only 
first and second class coaches. The first 
class was fairly clean, with a bare floor 
and cane seats. It was full to overflow- 
ing with rather battered looking Ameri- 
can men in soft hats and light suits, a 
few Mexican soldiers, one an officer by 
his stripes, and the other, his aide. Then 
there were three Mexican families who 
were responsible for the overflow, for 
they consisted severally of from five to 
ten children each, and men and women 
of all ages. Their baggage, which filled 
every available space left in the coach, 
was made up of various shaped bundles 
wrapped in anything from yesterday’s 
newspaper to a square of unbleached 
muslin. Gay colored quilts were, how- 
ever, the favorite catch-all. I saw one 
of these quilts opened at the Custom 
House, and it contained a bewildering 
lot of clothing, eatables and cooking 
utensils. In our coach I counted eight 
of these quilt bundles, though one of 
them, I believe, was a table cover, and 

the other a striped blanket of sarape. 
At each little adobe village, and we 
stopped at a good many, the Mexican 
fathers, brothers and uncles, rushed out 
to buy something to eat. Soon the 
Americans began doing the same thing, 
and we were all eating tortillas (a very 
large thin corn cake), corn boiled 
on the cob, sweet potatoes cooked in 
Sugar, white cheese-cakes which had the 
appearance and flabbiness of uncooked 
dough and tasted abominably I thought, 
small half-ripe peaches, large ripe 

quinces, and best of all, pomegranites. 
The American lady of our last trip 
was my only other female copatriot. 
The stages of our trip were marked by 
the deepening layer of dust on her 
plumes and brocade. I must confess I 
thought better of her when I saw her 
swing hastily on to the back step of the 
train as it moved out of one of the little 
towns, a cheese cake crumpled in her 
hand and a long cob of yellow corn be- 

tween her small white teeth. 

The babies of the Mexican families 


With Carranza 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


were angelic. They did cry, and usually 
all together. So sometimes the noise 
was quite appalling, but they stopped 
as suddenly as they began, and they 
always responded in the most engaging 
way when the slightest attention was 





Woman washing in a stream near Hermosillo. Captain Alberto Selanas Carranza, 
General Carranza’s nephew, who acted as interpreter. 


paid to them. The men and women 
took turns in holding the children, and 
I never saw babies so cuddled and loved 
by all members of their family. They were 
kissed every few seconds and then given 
anything the family happened to be eat- 
ing at that time. Across from me was 
the most delightful one of them all, with 
the widest black eyes and the most 
comical black scrubbing brush of a head. 
I should say she was six months old 
from her size, but her smile was as com- 
prehending and bewitching as a maid of 
sixteen. She was attired in a pink didy 
over which she wore one other garment, 
a very open work dress of white em- 
broidery. It was starched until it stood 
straight out. Black patent leather boots 
with tassels and a wadded brown plush 
cap completed her costume. American 
influence, you see! 

It all seemed very far from the Con- 
gressional Limited, but taking it alto- 
gether, much more interesting and worth 
while than any trip I ever remember 
taking over one of our “great lines”. We 
reached Hermosillo just before dark. 


Hermositio, Mexico. Friday. 

AM told by all of the Americans 

who know Mexico that Hermosillo is 
new and ugly compared to some of the 
older cities of the south, but to me it is 
not ugly. It is new, even the Cathedral 
is new, but the houses have none of the 
crude newness of frame dwellings. They 
are of plaster adobe, cream, tan, pink 
or yellow, even blue, and every now and 
then there is a bright green door. They 
are built flush with the street, usually 
one story high, and beside the wide 
doorway which opens into a_ hall, 
through which can be seen the patio 
beyond, there are two large barred win- 
dows opening out onto the street. 

Looking down on the city from my 
balcony I can see into many of these 
patios planted with trees and flowers. 
They, with the plazas, make spots of 
green all over the town. To the 


right of the hotel there is a hill that 
rises abruptly straight up from the city. 


It is bare, but there is a winding walk 
which leads to the top, and a railed 
platform when once you have gotten 
there, from which I am sure there must 
be a wonderful view. 
myself soon. 


I shall see by 
My second thought after 
a long lookout from 
the balcony was a 
bath and clean 
clothes, for we were 
incredibly dusty. 
Unfortunately, the 
few rooms. with 
baths had been 
taken, but I was 
informed by the 
very pleasant 
American clerk 
that a bath could 
be had if I would 
walk through the 


hotel, down the 
stairs and across 
the patio. This 


was about two of 
our city blocks. A 
half hour notice 
must be given for 
the preparation of 
the bath. 

This notice was given and when the 
time had passed, escorted by the clerk 
and another Japanese carrying my bag, 
I descended to the ground floor. The 
first Japanese told us he was not 
quite ready, and I was disposed with 
my bag in an immense Ladies’ parlor, 
where I read a week old American 
paper, and the headings of several Mex- 
ican ones, until the dusk turned to dark. 
Then I lost account of all time. I think 
I dropped into a pleasant doze. The 
clerk appeared with a huge pitcher of 
hot water, and the statement that “you 
can’t get ahead of a Gringo”. This, 
when explained, turned out to mean 
that an enterprising traveling man 
had stepped into my bath while the 
Jap boy went for towels. Although im- 
plored to do so, he refused to get out 
again until the towels were given to him. 
The bag, the pitcher, the clerk and the 
Jap and I ascended to my room where 
I did the best I could with the contents 
of the pitcher. 


Hermositio. Saturday. 

HAVE been doing the town, though 

a properly conducted European tour- 
ist would scorn the leasurely pace at 
which I go. Just as the beauties of the 
night made me forget my stolen bath, 
so each new thing I see proves so ab- 
sorbing at the time that often as not I 
come back to the hotel without having 
been to the place I started out to see. I 
went to the market first. Markets al- 
ways fascinate me, they seem so inti- 
mately a part of the people and of the 
surrounding people. Nowhere, I am 
sure, can one make so many pleasant 
acquaintances, or see so many interesting 
sights as in the markets of a country 
where markets flourish. The one here 
is particularly good, large, clean and 
well stocked, not only with fruits, veget- 
ables, and meats, but with baskets and 
pottery as well. Everything is cheap, 
even when they tell you the price in 
dollars, and then you realize that one 
peso is not one dollar gold, but one dol- 
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lar “Mex”, which means a third or a 
half off. At each end of the market 
there is a large wide arch, which opens 


Torn up tracks near Nogales. 


out onto the sunlit street and frames 
an ever changing picture. Old women 
selling sugar cane, baskets, lace, trudge 
by; young boys dodge under the feet of 
the cattlemen, soldiers or burros that 
continually pass; young girls in light 
dresses or middle aged women with the 
universal black shawl come through the 
doorways to bargain and gossip. 

We drove too to the old Mis- 
sion, and passed women washing in the 
streams that irrigate the fields, then 
back to the city again where we stopped 
at a shop on the plaza and had a very 
refreshing drink that tasted like peach 
stones. Later we drove to Madero 
Park, and watched the sky go through 
its wonderful changes. 





thing but sit still and dream, and the 
early mornings and evenings are so 
lovely that to give one’s attention to 





The Red Cross doctor and the parrot and fawn which he gave to Mrs. Wilkes. 


It semes to me the wonder is not that 
the Mexican people are so leisurely, but 
that they ever do anything at all. The 
middle of the day is too warm to do any- 


anything but the beauty around you is 
a waste of time. 

While I was driving, Father went to 
see General Carranza. When I got 


back to the hotel, Father told me that 
the General had expressed a desire to 
see me at nine o’clock that evening, as 
he was leaving for Nogales the follow- 


ing day. I confess I felt just a 
little uneasy at this first  inter- 
view with Carranza. My desires 


seemed a little vague even expressed in 
English, as they included both permis- 
sion and help to know all about his 
personal life, the cause he represented 
and the people that were following him. 
My knowledge of Spanish is so limited 
that I knew an interpreter would be 
necessary. Well, in the end the inter- 
view was quite free from awkwardness 
of any kind, thanks to Mexican cour- 
tesy, rather than any tact on my part. 

We went to the Municipal Palace 
where we were received by Sr. Espanosa 
Mircles, General Carranza’s _ private 
secretary, who let us through a guard 
of soldiers up some stairs and to an 
ante-room where we were introduced 
to several members of the staff. In a 
very few minutes his aide came from a 
door that opened to the right, and said 
























Municipal Palace at Hermosillo. 


the General would receive us. We were 
ushered into a large but rather unpre- 
possessing room which seemed to be a 
combination of living room and study. 
The General shook hands very cordially, 
murmuring words of greeting in Span- 
ish. 

I knew his face from pictures he had 
given to father last summer, but I was 
unprepared for his size. It is increased 
by his erect, dignified bearing; indeed, 
he is a much finer looking man than 
one would judge from his photograph. 
I explained as clearly as I could the 
reason for my desire to knew something 
of his personal life. He then sent for 
his nephew, Captain Alberto Selanas 
Carranza, who had been educated in 
the United States. The Captain acted 
as his interpreter and through him the 
General expressed his willingness to al- 
swer any questions I might care to ask. 
After about half an hour he invited us 
most cordially to accompany him back 
to Nogales the following day, saying 
that we would then have time on the 
train for a longer talk. 


Next week Mrs. Wilkes will describe her trip with Carranza. 
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The War in Europe 


The following article was written by David Starr Jordon, in London, on July 17th, before the 
acute international situation came to the point of war between Austria and Servia. As an inter- 
pretation of events which were to follow its writing, this article by the great peace advocate as- 
sumes an added and unique importance——Tue EpttTors. 


What Shall We Say? 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HAT shall we say of those who claim that the depression of business in America is due to 
tariff reduction and to President Wilson’s activity in financial reform? 
We shall say that these people are very partisan or else very ignorant of world affairs. 
To say that the present administration’s “legislative and executive program has brought about grave 
industrial depression and suffering to business man and wage worker alike, though perhaps most of 
all to the wage worker”, is to talk mischievous nonsense. 

This depression extends all over the world, a ioad on every form of enterprise, and the United 
States apparently suffers from it less than any other civilized nation. It is the result of the over- 
straining of credit. Already pushed to the utmost, the Balkan War furnished the last straw which 
would break its back. 

In the London Chronicle of this morning (July 17th) I read that while the London Stock Ex- 
change “watch with gladness the flight of Huerta, thankful that one long endured source of sus- 
pense has gone, it does not ensure an immediate and general revival of business.” “There have been 
moments when their fears have verged on panic.” But ‘“Mexico—though a great cause of anxiety— 
has not been the sole menace brooding over the markets. Serious troubles and constant sources of 
anxiety have sprung up in many directions. . . . A gloom has overspread markets and deepened the 
depression there. . . . As the bank return clearly shows, there is no great abundance of credit at 
this moment in Lombard Street.” 

The credit of the world is shaken. The demand for coin is abnormally great because the nations 
have wasted money as they never did before. The rate of interest is so high as to forbid enterprise. 
And this rate of interest is due not to excess of good opportunities for investment but to distrust of 
the future, and above all to the inordinate waste of capital and labor in Europe. The waste of 
labor shows itself in the enormous standing armies, millions of men supported at public expense, and 
paid from half a cent to five cents a day when they ought to be earning on the average a dollar. 
Capital which should be used for enterprise and for the employment of labor is wasted on armor 
plate, suspicion and fear. 

The actual destruction in the Balkan War, appalling as it is, and ruinous to all the nations di- 
rectly concerned, is but a drop in the bucket compared to the waste it has indirectly caused. Austria, 
the nearest neighbor to the Balkans, has lost her Danube trade, has spent millions on millions in mob- 
ilization through fear of Russia, has lost all confidence in herself, and is virtually a bankrupt nation 
held together mainly by the fear of something worse, should she actually dissolve. And the rule of 
fear, waste and demoralization in Austria, as in Japan and Italy, is marked by a rise of political 
corruption. 

The demoralization of the war-wasted lands has its reflex effect on other nations. The jingoes of 
Germany use it as an excuse to pile higher and higher the military burden borne unwillingly by Ger- 
many’s magnificent industrial organization. France spends more and more in the throes of an im- 
possible condition, that of a military republic. The French banks are overloaded with bonds of 
derelict or expanding nations, evidences of indebtedness they can no longer sell. Russia is borrowing 
on a grand scale not to meet its own needs, but rather those of its greedy aristocracy. 

The demands of the various nations for money to meet deficits, mainly caused by military waste 
for the current year, rises to upwards of $2,000,000,C00. The only nations which find that their tax- 
roll meet their expenses, so far as I know, are Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and the United States, 
and even these favored centres of peace leave their past debts unpaid. 

What shall we say of those who trace our financial depression in America to a conspiracy of the 
“money lords” of New York? We shall say that this, too, is vicious nonsense. This is no matter of 
New York alone, powerful as are its monetary combinations. There is no possibility of such a 
world-wide conspiracy, no advantage in it, no money in it. The scares, the fears, the preparations 
for war, the waste in soldiers, in armament, in mobilization, the withdrawal and hiding of gold, the 
rise in the cost of living, due to waste of labor and of capital, all these matters are of world-wide 
significance. 

The year 1913 was Europe’s banner year of waste; for a parallel we must go back a hundred 
years, to the days of Napoleon. But in those days there was no such interlocking of commerce, of 
business, of human interests, as prevails today. The ruin of one nation was of little financial con- 
sequence to its neighbors. In our days, they stand and fall together, and Europe has stood about 
all it can of military waste. The great safeguard against the armies and navies Europe has gathered 
for war is that Europe is not rich enough to use them, and is too human and humane to want to use 
them. The Armageddon of which some people lightly talk would make a desert of civilization, even 
as the little Balkan War has made a desert of Macedonia. 

The war of armed peace which prevails today is not a war between nations. It is a war be- 
tween privilege and democracy. The upholders of aristocracy, of privilege, of. oppression, of arma- 
ment, of the patriotism which ends in envy and hate, the upholders of war, of exploitation, of im- 
perialism, the world over, are one and the same. And we who are bound to them in the alliance of 
common citizenship and common finance must pay our part in all their orgies. 


Hapgood in the War Zone 


Developments in Europe point to a racial struggle more disastrous and far- 
reaching in its effects than any in the history of the world. 


NORMAN HAPGOOD is in the troubled area. 


He will watch the progress 


of the international strife and write of events as they transpire. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY will publish MR. HAPGOOD’S first article on 


August 22nd. 





By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Efhciency Systems and Labor 


Being extracts from his testimony before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 


E hear a great deal about ine- 
quality in the distribution of 
wealth or the profits of indus- 

try. Such inequality exists, but it is 
clear that even if there were a perfectly 
fair distribution, our ideals could not be 
attained unless we succeeded in greatly 
increasing the productivity of man. 
Perhaps the greatest evil attendant 
upon this existing inequality is that it 
tends to discontent, which in turn dis- 
courages effort and therefore impairs 
productivity. Such progress as we have 
made in improving the condition of the 
workingmen during the last century, 
and particularly during the last fifty 
years, has been made possible by inven- 
tion, by the introduction of machinery, 
through which the productivity of the 
individual man has been greatly in- 
creased. The misfortune is that- when 
this method of increasing the productiv- 
ity of man was introduced, labor did 
not get the share of the increased profit 
to which it was entitled. With the ad- 
vent of the new science of management 
has come the next great opportunity 
for labor; and it seems to me of the 
utmost importance, not only that this 
science should be developed and should 
be applied as far as possible, but that 
it should be applied in codperation with 
the representatives of organized labor, 
in order that labor may through this 
movement get its proper share in the 
proceeds of industry. 

I take it that this science of manage- 
ment is nothing more than an organized 
effort, pursued intensively, to eliminate 
waste. The efficiency experts tell us 
how this may be done. The experts 
make the individual detailed study, 
which is an essential of the elimination 
of waste. But after all, the fundamental 
problems are social and industrial. You 
cannot eliminate waste unless you se- 
cure the codperation of the worker, and 
you cannot secure his codperation un- 
less he is satisfied that there is a fair 
distribution of profits. 

In order to accomplish this, it is ab- 
solutely essential that the unions should 
be represented in the process of intro- 
ducing and of applying scientific man- 
agement. In the first place, in apply- 
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ing scientific management, you must de- 
termine the standard time; that is, the 
proper time in which a certain opera- 
tion shall be performed. In the deter- 
mination of what is the proper time, 
representatives of the workers ought 
surely to have a voice. No matter how 
far you may go through experts in 
scientific investigation, there will re- 
main matters of judgment for the com- 
mon man as to how hard a man ought 
to work, how fast he ought to work, and 
how fast he can work consistently with 
health. Before those questions are an- 
swered, the men who do the work ought 
to have the opportunity to be heard, 
and they can get full protection only 
through representatives of organized 
labor. 

The first step is fixing the standard. 
The next step is that of applying some 
incentive to the worker—the bonus or 
other reward by which a fair division 
of the profits resulting from the intro- 
duction of the new system is to be at- 
tained. Now who shall say what is fair, 
what the amount is which ought to go 
to labor. That question cannot be de- 
termined by any scientific investigation. 
It is a matter for the exercise of judg- 
ment, judgment not only as to what is 
the best or a proper incentive, but judg- 
ment as to what is just, what is con- 
sistent with the interests of the com- 
munity. That question involves a con- 
sideration of all the conditions which 
surround the introduction of the new 
science; all of the conditions which may 
affect the fursuit of business under 
these new conditions. In the solution of 
those problems, labor needs its repre- 
sentatives just as much under the new 
conditions as it did under the old. If 
labor is given such representation, I am 
unable to find anything in scientific 
management which is not strictly con- 
sistent with the interests of the work- 
ingman. Scientific management is 
merely an application to business of 
those methods which have been pursued 
in other branches of science, to discover 
the best and the most effective methods 
of accomplishing a result. Scientific 
management does not mean making 
men work harder. Its every effort is 


to make them work less hard; to ae- 
complish more by the same amount of 
effort, and to eliminate all unnecessary 
motions; to educate them so as to make 
them more effective; to give special as- 
sistance to those who when entering 
upon their work are most in need of 
assistance, because they are least com- 
petent. 
Each and every one of the purposes 
which apostles of scientific manage- 
ment set before themselves tends to im- 
prove the condition of the working man. 
But in applying the principles of scien- 
tific management to a business, there are 
dangers to the working man against 
which he should be protected; and for 
this he needs a proper representation. 


So that as I view the problem it is on 
the one hand that of making the em- 
ployer recognize the necessity of the 
participation of representatives of labor 
in the introduction and carrying for- 
ward of the work, and on the other hand 
that of bringing to the working man and 
the representatives of organized labor 
the recognition of the fact that there 
is nothing in scientific management it- 
self which is inimical to the interests of 
the workingman, and that what seemed 
hostile was surely the individual prae- 
tices of certain employers who applied 
scientific methods of management. 
Organized labor has now a great op- 
portunity. Since scientifie management 
rests upon fundamental principles of 
advance in man’s productivity—deter- 
mining what the best way of doing 4 
thing is instead of pursuing a poor way— 
complete codrdination and organization 
of the various departments of business, 
scientific management of our businesses, 
is certain to come. Those who oppo 
its introduction altogether are pursullg 
a course foredoomed to failure. If ot 
ganized labor takes a position in abst 
lute opposition, instead of taking the 
position of merely opposing unless it 
given its proper part in the introduc 
tion of this system and the conduet ¢ 
business under it, organized labor 
lose its greatest opportunity and Wi 
defeat the very purpose for which # 
exists. 


























The 
War 


German engineers 
directed by the offi- 
cers of ther corps 
placing a mine un- 
der a concrete 
bridge. French in- 
fantry equipt with 
the latest device for 
firing at the aviator- 
spy who may come 
within range of their 
rifles. 







































Gather Them In. 











The Pig and the Piper’s Son 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run. 
ND according to all the best nur- 
sery books he is still running. 
But 7f he got caught, what hap- 
pened to him? 

Did he serve ten or twenty years in 
siate’s prison? We have recently heard 
of such a sentence being imposed upon 
a juvenile offender for a still more petty 
oftence in one of our southern courts—a 
decision which was _ sus- 
tained by the Supreme 
Court of the state! 

Or did he go scot- 
free? It all depends on 
who got him and where 
he was caught. 

Suppose Tom to be a 
Boston youth of twenty 
one, living in this year 
1914. Then the magni- 
tude of his offense, and 
its results, would depend 
upon which side of the 
street it was that he ran on and caught 
his pig. If on the north side, he would 
come under the jurisdiction of a court 
which actually sentenced only thirteen 
out of every one hundred cases brought 
before it. If on the other side, another 
judge would try his case—a judge with 
a record of sentencing sixty four out of 
every one hundred cases. 

In short, Tom’s danger would be five 
times greater on one side of the street 
than on the other. 

Evidently Tom would do well to pick 
out his pig with nice discrimination, 
even in the good old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, where the courts are 
among the best in the world. And in 
any event he would do well to put 
money in his purse, if he would get 
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By JOHN C. SHERMAN 


Illustrated by Art Young 


away by hook or crook before the law 
grabs him. His chances, even with 
stolen money in his pocket, would be 
better than if he appeared before the 
judge with empty purse. 

Now for stealing, and for one thing 
and another including drunkenness, the 
courts of Massachusetts sentence about 
65,000 persons a year, and 45,000 of 
these are sentenced only to pay a fine; 
the remaining 20,000 must go to jail. 





Seeing Justice. 


In most instances these fines are well 
under $10. Nearly all of them are un- 
der $15. Given a little time, almost 
anybody (especially first offenders) will 
pay up to avoid a jail record. 

So about 34,000 of these cases do pay 
up either in court or soon after. 

But there are still 11,000 men and 
women before the Massachusetts courts 
each year who cannot pay up when 
they are sentenced and to whom the 
courts refuse the necessary probation- 
ary time in which to pay. 

These people (in 1912, 9808 men and 
563 women) go to jail for lack of ready 
cash, and as a rule for no other reason 
whatever! 

If their offences were properly jail- 
able, they would be sentenced to go to 


jail in the first place. When fines are 
imposed instead, it is because the of- 
fences are such minor ones that in gen- 
eral the statute prescribes fines and 
costs. The courts believe that a fine is 
sufficient punishment even when the 
law permits the alternative of a fine or 
a term in jail. 

This is what actually happens in most 
of these 11,000 cases: 

1. The prisoner stands up to receive 
sentence. 

2. The judge, who of 
course does not know 
whether the prisoner has 
any money at hand or 
not, imposes a fine. 

3. The prisoner de- 
clares he has no money. 

What then? One 
judge will say: “Tom 
Piper, you will be placed 
on probation for thirty 
days. Return here at 
that time with the 
amount of your fine.” Another judge 
will say: “Oh very well Tom, about 
thirty days will do for you.” 

It is solely because of this difference 
between the personal attitude of differ- 
ent police-court judges that at least ten 
thousand men and women have gone t0 
jail each year in this one state alone for 
lack of ready cash. 

It will not suffice to answer that thes 
people ought to be punished anyway: 
In the eyes of the law their offences 
have not been serious enough to justify 
imprisonment. The statutes have no 
demanded it; the courts have not oF 
dered it. The court records in such 
cases do not say, “ten days in jail for | 
stealing”, but “ten days in jail in & | 
fault of fine”. 
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A long step toward the correction of 
this grave abuse was taken recently in 
Massachusetts by an act of the Legis- e 
lature, which compels every judge to 
grant the “fined” prisoner a term of 
probation in which to pay off his in- 
debtedness to the state. 

The moral and economic losses oc- 
easioned by the needless imprisonment 
of hundreds of thousands of men and 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
























































women —imprisonments that are not 








required to satisfy justice in respect to 
the offences committed, must reach an 
astounding total. Let us look at them 
in some detail. 

First: There is the immediate injury 














inflicted on the social and industrial 
standing of the person directly con- 
cerned. Even a record of ten days in 
the county jail works untold injury to 


a young man’s wage-earning power. itself. It is probably fair to say that: 


He never gets away from it. The our poorhouses and public charities are 
neighborhood gossips spread the news to a very large degree burdened with 
around; his employer hears of it and the support of people, both adults and 
fires him; and when he seeks another children, whose dependence originated 
position, he finds his jail record is tied to in some hideous mistake of justice in 
him and that he cannot shake it. starting upon careers of crime and pau- 

: perism men who at that time were 

OW if he had gone deservedly to capable of intelligent reformation. 

jail for some serious offence which Heaviest of all the burdens that so- 

the enlightened civilization of this day ciety bears is the wreckage that itself 
condemns as a jailable one, that would has wantonly created. 
be another matter. But the public con- Fourth: There is the direct expense 
sciousness of today recognizes that in to the community involved in the main- 
nine cases out of ten the first offence tenance of jails and prisons. Last year 
that a youth commits against the law Massachusetts spent on the maintenance 
is not the result of fixed criminal ten- of its state and other prisons, jails and 
dencies but is apt to express no more houses of correction, nearly one million 
depravity than the schoolboy, the so- dollars. 
called “juvenile offender”, shows in Remember, that out of 29,657 jail 
climbing into his neighbor’s apple tree. commitments last year in Massachu- 

Second: If the man is married, or setts over 331-3 per cent were simply 
has any dependents, his “imprisonment for cases in which a fine, having been 
for poverty” reacts most disastrously imposed, was not immediately paid. In 
upon them. He, at least, whether he other words for debt! 


goes to jail for a week or a month, is The Piper’s son was poor; so they 

decently fed, clothed and lodged. made a jail-bird out of him, and very 
But landlords do not keep open house probably a pauper also. 

for the wives and children of “jail- We inherited, with many of our com- 

birds”. A week’s arrears in room rent, mon law traditions, the idea that if a 

and out they go into the street. person was unable to pay his fine he 


Third: There is caused a heavy and_ was to be sent to some house of correc- 
ever increasing charge upon the public tion for the purpose of paying his debt 
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What's the Difference? 


to the state through so many days of 
hard labor; or else that he might be 
coerced by this means into raising the 
money through a loan or otherwise. 

But neither of these results is reached 
today. 

Last year, out of the ten thousand 
or more persons locked up for non-pay- 
ment of fines in Massachusetts, only 
2260, or less than one-quarter of the 
number, were discharged subsequently 
upon payment of fine and expenses. 


UT there is another equally signifi- 

cant phase of the matter. 

We have.seen that in Massachusetts 
about ten thousand men and women 
suffer imprisonment from inability to 
pay fines when called upon to do so. 
Now there is an approximately equal 
number who are sentenced to jail for 
terms of less than six months for iden- 
tically the same class of offences for 
which the others were merely fined and 
then imprisoned because they could not 
pay up. 

These two groups of approximately 
ten thousand human beings each, ac- 
ecunt for more than two-thirds of the 
state’s entire prison population, per- 
manent and floating. 

The striking point to consider is this: 
There is absolutely no proof that the 
ten thousand who were originally 
sentenced to jail were, as a gen- 
eral class, any worse than the ten 
thousand who were sent there for 
failure to pay fines. 

Both groups represent the same 
offences: breaking glass, throwing 
missiles, larceny and petty theft, 
disturbances of the peace, assault, 
and the like. 

Whether an individual offender 
for a given offense shall be fined 
or sent direct to jail, depends far 
more upon the temper of the 
judge than upon the magnitude 
of the offence, or upon the char- 
acter, history, or needs of the in- 
dividual. 

This fact is absolutely admitted 
by those who know the inside 
workings of the courts. 

For example, one of Boston’s 
police courts, out of the 59 crim- 
inal cases brought before it last 
year, extended probation to 40 
per cent and fined 8 per cent. 








Another court, near by, extended 
probation to only 16 per cent, and 
fined nobody! 

Another police court extended 
probation to 80 per cent and fined 
16 per cent. One judge placed 
only 10 per cent on probation; 
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his neighbor placed 55 per cent on pro- 
bation. In two courts of the same city 
probation was given to only 13 per cent in 
one court and to 54 per cent in another. 

Unfortunately, the same lack of uni- 
formity may be traced in the higher 
courts. In one of these higher courts 
sentences were imposed last year in 75 
per cent of the cases begun during the 
year; in another 60 per cent; in an- 
other 52 per cent; in another 39 per 
cent; in another 33 per cent; in an- 
other 29 per cent; and in another none! 

And yet these judges are appointive 
officers, selected with scrupulous care. 
Partisan considerations have no force in 
their selection. They are chosen for 
conspicuous fitness. They represent the 
best material that can be obtained for 
the public service. 

In view of these curious deviations in 
the courts of justice, it is not to be won- 
dered at that many experts in criminal 


HE Honorable Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, when 
invited to grace the occasion of 

the dedication ceremonies attendant on 
the opening of the new bridge recently, 
in an oratorical outburst, expressed him- 
self as follows: 

It would seem that it is becoming un- 
fashionable to be patriotic. We have a 
right to boast of ourselves. In 1810 we 
had but 3,000,000 inhabitants, while in 
1910 we had 100,000,000, not including the 
Filipinos or Porto Ricans. I hope to God 
that these latter never become citizens of 
the United States. They are not fit. There 
is no use in trying to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. 

The first rumble heard from the above 
projectile came in the form of a cable- 
gram addressed to the Commissioner 
from Porto Rico to the United States 
Congress, which read as follows: 

Read New York Herald, edition April 
12th, special information from Atlantic 
City, speech delivered by Champ Clark. 
Ask for explanation insulting utterances. 

This message was signed by seven of 
the most influential citizens of Porto 
Rico. After looking up the speech as 
reported by the press, Mr. Rivera trans- 


Judges— 
Wise 
and 

Otherwise 


matters have been advocating a drastic 
reformation of the whole criminal sys- 
tem. They believe that the entire 
method of sentencing prisoners must be 
materially changed. They hold that it 
is impossible for any judge, no matter 
how wise he may be, to estimate ade- 
quately the social condition of the pris- 
oner at the bar in the few moments 
during which that man stands before 
him, and impose upon him a sentence 
which shall properly fit the case. 

They believe that the time is soon 
coming when the duty of the judge and 
jury will be limited to determining solely 
the question of the prsioner’s guilt or 
innocence. They believe that this is the 
function of the courts. They believe 
that questions of heredity and possible 
insanity, of unfavorable environment 
and bad habits, all of which may vitally 
enter into the prisoner’s dilemma, can- 
not be determined and weighed under 


One Reason 
By HELEN SHERMAN 


mitted the above cablegram to the Hon- 
orable Speaker with the following com- 
ment: 


Mr. Speaker: Allow me to doubt the 
correctness of the newspaper’s report of 
the quoted phrases attributed to you, in 
reference to Porto Rico, as they are un- 
becoming to your exalted character and 
to the dignity of your official position. 
Permit me also to hope that your dec- 
laration in regard to Porto Rico has been 
misinterpreted by the press. If, unfortu- 
nately, you were correctly reported, and 
did utter such insult to my people, my 
countrymen and myself must consider it 
as the expression of a personal sentiment, 
and neither to my countrymen or myself 
can you deny the right to repel the phrase 
and indignantly return it to its source. 

We are not fighting to obtain American 
citizenship but to preserve our own, the 
Porto Rican citizenship. The popular 
branch of our Legislative Assembly several 
times declined the first, and by a unani- 
mous vote demanded the latter from the 
Congress of the United States. 

Thé Po:‘s Ricans in 1898 were ani- 
mated by a feeling of respect and affec- 
tion towards the American People, and 
since that time, have continued to main- 
tain the same feeling of respect and affec- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that during 
the sixteen vears of Colonial government 
persistent, efforts have been made to 
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the conditions of our crowded court- 
rooms. 

They believe that all prisoners found 
guilty should be delivered over imme- 
diately to a board of commissioners, 
Broadly constituted and devoting their 
time solely to the personal study of in- 
dividual cases. They believe that such 
a commission should be vested with the 
duty of determining whether each jn- 
dividual case requires or merits proba- 
tion or parole; whether a fine (and if 
so how large a fine) will suffice; whether 
a reform school, a reformatory or a jail, 
or perhaps a hospital or an asylum, is 
the proper place of commitment. And 
if confinement is called for, then they 
are solely responsible for determining 
the period of incarceration or deten- 
tion and the place of confinement. 

They believe that this commission 
should be empowered to set boys, girls, 
men and women free, or to retain them 
permanently under whatever form of 
custody may be best suited to them, 
and to return them to the community 
after one day, or ten years, or twenty 
years, as the case may be, when there 
is fair reason to believe that the person 
concerned is fit to resume his or her 
place in the community. 


humiliate them, thereby demonstrating 
great control over their natural impulses. 
And every day they hope to God that 
new acts and offending statements may 
not ultimately have the effect of making 
them lose the confidence that Porto Rico 
has in the United States and the hope 
that Porto Ricans have placed in the 
American spirit of fair play and justice. 

Since receiving this letter, the Honor- 
able Speaker has not been able to find 
time for a reply. Comment still cor 
tinues to come in in the mails from 
Porto Rico, however. One gentlemal 
expressed himself to the effect that it 
would seem to him that the high pos- 
tion of Mr. Clark would deter him from 
making such a statement, but granting 
that he intended it as the expression 0 
his personal opinion, and admitting that 
one ear of the sow was located in Porto 
Rico and the other in the Philippines 
he was of the opinion that the head 0 
the animal rested upon the shoulders 
the orator. 

And Americans wonder why it is thi 
the Porto Rican people dislike the ide 
of being made citizens of the United 
States, when they are treated with sut 
disdain and classed as inferior beings. 
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Charlatans of Charity 


RGANIZED charity is approach- 
ing the necessity of demonstrat- 
ing its usefulness before bidding 

for popular support. 

The public is developing a tendency 
to ask questions; and its representa- 
tives in the Federal government are dis- 
playing a willingness to exact satisfac- 
tory answers. 

Facts brought to light in the investi- 
gation of a single case have already led 
a Federal official to express his doubt 
as to whether, in the future, organized 
charity can be much else 
than a source of irritation 
to the workers and a men- 
ace to the effort that is 
being made to establish 
industrial justice. 

The facts were revealed 
in connection with the re- 
cent investigation by the 
Commission on Industrial 
Relations of the case of 
Mary Minora, a wife and 
mother at fourteen and a 
pants-finisher who worked 
for more than twelve hours 
a day for a daily wage of 
from forty to sixty cents. 

There was a peculiarly 
strong appeal in Mary 
Minora’s story as she told 
it before the Commission. 
Somehow, it drove home 
truths regarding condi- 
ditions in the suit-making 
industry with — sufficient 
foree to really excite pub- 
lic interest and indigna- 
tion. 

The natural assumption 
would be, would it not, 
that Organized Charity 
would have been grateful for the service 
rendered and the assistance given by the 
Federal Commission? Would anyone 
have imagined that Organized Charity, 
instead, would have launched an assault 
upon this girl? 

Yet organized charity did just that. 

It was but natural that some persons 
dealing in fabrics and woolens and wor- 
steds and such things would be a bit 
petulant because some of the condi- 
tions in the trade that netted them fat 
profits had come out. 

One was a rich man named J. D. 
Holmes, who is a substantial citizen of 
New Jersey, and sits in an office piled 
up with bundles of woolen cloth on the 
twelfth floor of a building given up to 
woolen manufacturers and jobbers at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The resentment of Mr. Holmes was 
somewhat against organized charity. He 
kept on the wire cage that separated 
him from callers at his office a large 
lithograph extolling the virtues of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor and also a lithograph adver- 
using the Charity Organization Society. 

Holmes, as became his position as a 
man of parts and prosperity, donated to 
The Charity Organization Society at 


| one time $5 and at another time $10. 
These two donations gave him a right 
| O write a letter making inquiry about 


any particular case of poverty and to 
Tecelve a confidential answer. 


By ISAAC RUSSELL 


These letters and answers are im- 
portant to Organized Charity. By means 
of them Charity keeps the givers in- 
formed as to the exact sins by which 
those in need of help become poor. Also, 
Charity by means of them keeps in 
touch with the roster of those who 


might be in giving mood. 

Holmes used his rights under the let- 
ter writing practice to make this de- 
mand of Charity: that it tell why the 
men in Mary Minora’s family were not 
compelled to work instead of the women. 





Mary Minora. 


There was a simple reason for this 
demand. As she told her story, Mary 
Minora was one of those who had been 
caught in the swirl of the sweated 
needle-trades and had been carried with 
the older members of her family along 
the path of those living below the mar- 
gin of a living wage. She had drifted 
into famous old Mulberry street, where 
home work is the rule and where death 
at an early age is very common. 

Ten years before, Mary’s father had 
come to this country to gain a foothold 
for the family. The mother, true to her 
type, had come along with Mary when 
the father had managed to save up the 
price of passage, two or three years 
later. 


MARY had known factory work from 

childhood. She had been married 
at thirteen to a young man who still had 
his wedding suit hanging in the family 
closet, when her case came before the 
Commission. 

She drifted into a three room flat 
with her young baby, and there came 
also her father and mother, 38 and 37 
years of age, already worn out in the 
suit industry. Her husband was there, 
occasionally employed but hopeful, and 
always on the lookout for a job. A 
younger brother, nine years old, was 
waiting to take his turn when he should 
be a little older. In their poverty, sani- 
tary conditions of course had to be sac- 


rificed. Two boarders were taken on— 
men who had jobs now and then, and 
paid $2 a week for room and board. 
For all her labor with the needle, 
Mary was proud of her flat, because it 
was trim and neat. She was proud also 
—this is important because of the use 
Organized Charity made of it—of her 
husband’s_ threadbare wedding _ suit. 
Mary Minora’s mother made that suit, 
after the fashion of needle-working 
mothers whose daughters marry, if at 
all, to young men who haven't the price of 
wedding suits. Not only did 
Mary’s mother made the 
suit, but the total cost of 
the imitation broadcloth 
that went into it was $2.50. 
I saw the suit, because 
on the day I called Mary’s 
husband was off in the 
country hunting for work 
in a pair of pants he had 
bought second-hand on the 
Bowery for $1.50: and a 
shirt he had somehow 
managed to pick up. He 
wasn’t wearing any coat. 


UT Charity didn’t find 

these things out when 

it reported to the rich lit- 

tle giver who might, if 

properly catered to, be- 

come at some future time 
a rich big giver. 

Instead, the Charity 
Organization Society sent 
a report to J. D. Holmes 
under date of June 9th, 
1914, in which it said: 


We found the family con- 
sisted of the young girl, 14 
years old, whose married 
name is D’Angelo, her husband 24, and 
their child as stated. The couple were 
living with Mrs. D’Angelo’s father and 
mother and three brothers, two of whom 
were of working age. From this you will 
see that there are four men in the family 
able to work. The general appearance of 
the home is prosperous and Mr. D’Angelo 
is described as being dressed like a gen- 
tleman. Mrs. D’Angelo and her mother 
showed no signs of being over-worked 
and the workers who have visited them 
are inclined to discredit the entire story 
of their being forced to support the men 
by doing home work. They have re- 
ceived no assistance from us. If our 
workers were convinced that there was 
any truth in the story of abuse and over- 
work of the young girl, they would cer- 
tainly try to get some court action for 
non support against the young man, but 
there is absolutely no evidence of this 
except the young woman’s statement be- 
fore the Investigating Committee, for 
which she received $2.00. 


The closing paragraph of the Charity 
Organization Society’s report turned out 
afterwards to be important. This is 
how it read: 

Permit me to thank you for the inter- 
est you show in our work in bringing 
these suggestions to our attention. 

C. D. CLEMENTS, 
Acting Superintendent. 

Now as it happens, Organized Charity 
lied when it said there were four men 
of working age in the family. It either 
deliberately invented two grown brothers 
for Mary Minora, or it fitted the two 
boarders in as brothers. 
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There was another lie in the Charity 
report. C. D. Clements did not sign 
the letter. The identity of C. D. Ciem- 
ents has not been revealed. The reason 
for this has not been established. But 
this fact has been: 

Mary told of horrible working condi- 
tions, and Charity threatened court 
action. 

Well, Organized Charity’s story of 
Mary Minora, with its menacing tone 
and its assault upon the integrity of the 
girl’s testimony came into the hands of 
Frank Walsh, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission. This was 
because Holmes was so proud of it 
when it came along, confirming all of 
his natural suspicions about poor peo- 
ple out of work, that he dispatched it 
by mail to Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a 
member of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, with this enclosure: 


Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
315 Fourth Avenue 
P. O. Box 456 Madison Square 
Department Holmes & Long. 
New York, June 10, 1914. 
This shows the folly of giving publicity 
and money before investigation. 
J. D. Hotes. 


“BE FORE investigating”, said 
Holmes. While he was winning a 
reputation as one of Kansas City’s most 
alert fighters, Walsh was a charity worker 
himself. He knew charity, its heart and its 
soul and its tactics. He had, of course, 
looked up Mary Minora’s case fully and 
amply before bringing her to the wit- 
ness stand. More than that, his in- 
vestigators had urged that she apply to 
Charity and had seen her receive in 
return visits from an investigator who 
left tickets for the husband to work on 
Charity’s woodpile, and counted in the 
two boarders as “brothers” of Mary. 

I have asked Mary about this, and 
with a sincerity that was irresistible she 
has asserted time and time again that 
she and her mother both made it clear 
to the Charity man that the two grown 
men there were temporary boarders out 
of work and on their way to the coun- 
try in search of jobs. 

Walsh knew Charity was lying to its 
rich small giver. He carried the case 
directly to Charity headquarters. L. A. 
Halbert, the investigator for the Com- 
mission, was sent to face the Charity 
‘organization. W. Frank Persons, Di- 
rector of General Work of the Charity 
Organization Society, was the person 
who agreed to answer the investigator’s 


questions. 
The first question was a demand that 
Clements, the investigator who had 


found the home of Mary Minora to be 
the rendezvous of a husband “dressed 
like a gentleman”, be produced. 

In answer to that demand, Mr. Per- 
sons scratched the name of “Clements” 
off the Charity Organization’s Minora 





report. He wrote in another signature 
—that of T. C. Coleord. That pinned 
things down. Colcord was known as a 
genuine charity worker. 


UT Mr. Persons found out he was 
dealing with something new. In- 
stead of the big giver, he was facing a 
prospect of publicity and exposure, and 
it was interesting to note the change in 
his manner. This is what the Commis- 
sion’s investigator reported: 


I called on Mr. W. Frank Persons, 
Director of General Work of the Charity 
Organization Society, and he spoke apolo- 
getically about the report which was sent 
to Mr. Holmes and said that if the report 
had been submitted to him he would not 
have sent out such a report, but that the 
worker who made the report usually ex- 
ercised better judgment. He said the re- 
port was intended to be confidential to 
Mr. Holmes and they did not expect it 
to have any publicity or be sent to the 
Commission, and he did not wish the re- 
port to become a part of the records of 
the Commission. He deplored the phrase 
in the report “for which she received 
$2”, and said that this apparent reflection 
on Mrs. Minora was not justified. He ad- 
mitted that the fact that Mr. D’Angelo 
was well dressed might simply mean that 
he kept his clothes in good condition and 
might not be any indication but that the 
family was very poor. He said that the 
main points which interested the Com- 
mission, namely, the fact of very low 
wages being paid for finishing, and the 
fact of a long period of unemployment 
on the part of both Mr. D’Angelo and 
Mr. Minora were not controverted by 
anything which they knew. The state- 
ment contained in their letter to Mr. 
Holmes, that there were two brothers in 
the family who were wage earners beside 
the one little brother who went to school 
was checked up again by their investiga- 
tor at my suggestion, and it developed 
that this statement was in error, but that 
there were two boarders in their family 
in April, when their first investigation 
was made, but that these two boarders 
stated at the time that they hoped soon 
to go to the country, and they were gone 
before the time that Mrs. Minora testi- 
fied to the Commission. Therefore, Mrs. 
Minora did not make any misstatement 
in this matter. 

The conclusion of the whole investiga- 
tion is that Mrs. Minora told a truthful 
story and the report by the investigator 
for the Charity Organization Society, 
which was made to Mr. Holmes, had a 
rather antagonistic tone toward the fam- 
ily which was not justified. 


I was curious to know what Mr. 
Holmes knew about the change in the 
status of the case, and a month after 
Charity made its admission to the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission I visited 
Mr. Holmes in his office, where I found 
the woolen goods piled up all around 
him. 

He was still a bit petulent at Mary 
Minora, still a bit disgruntled over Mr. 
Walsh’s work as Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Relations. I leaned on a pile 
of woolen cloth from a mill in Penn- 
sylvania and he explained that he had 
some better cloth from a mill in New 


War and Export 





England. 


Charity had not corrected its report 
and Holmes instead had received from 
Mr. Persons of the Charity Organiza. 
tion Society a letter upbraiding him for 
sending “a confidential report out to the 
papers and to the Industrial Relations 
Commission. Mr. Holmes had investi. 
gated, and had found that the word 
“Confidential” did not appear anywhere 
on his report, so that he was feeling g 
bit indignant at Mr. Persons for yo. 
buking him. In addition, he had sent 
a letter to The Survey, the philanthro- 
phic organ which had printed some of 
Mary Minora’s original testimony. He 
was still wondering why The Survey 
wasn’t willing to print Charity’s attack 
on Mary Minora as fully as it had 
printed her “foolish yarn”. 

I went to The Survey to ask about 
this item. The kindly editor looked the 
case up. He found that he had received 
a note from Mr. Persons reading, “Don't 
print anything more about the Mary 
Minora case until you see me.” : 

The editor of The Survey probably 
won’t print the Charity case against 
Mary. Frank Walsh, who knows capi- 
tal as thoroughly as he knows labor, 
had this to say about Charity and Mary 
Minora: 


The attack on Mary Minora looks 
to me very much like an attempt to hide 
a piece of injustice and exploitation and 
to use Organized Charity to do it. The 
letter was false from beginning to end. 
I begin to doubt whether Organized 


‘Charity can, in the future, be much else 


than a source of irritation to the work- 
ers and a menace to the effort that is 


being made to establish industrial jus- 


tice. I went personally to Mary Minr- 
ora’s home, and when I saw the beauti- 
ful spirit of industry and hospitality dis- 
played there, with that letter from the 
Charity Organization Society defaming 
her in my pocket, I was forced to recall 
the famous pair of lines from a poem of 
John Boyle O'Reilly: 
The Organized Charity, crimped 
and iced 


In the name of a cautious, statis- 
tical Christ. 


ME. WALSH believes that the fight for 
industrial justice will leave Organ- 
ganized Charity as an outworn instru- 
ment by the roadside. He believes that 
the way Charity handled the case of 
Mary was largely typical. I would dread 
to use my own energies writing unfairly, 
ungenerously, about a useful group in 
society. I would not have written this 
story of Mary Minora if I had been 
able to find, in quite an extensive search 
through the literature of Organized 
Charity, any serious assault upon the 
economic causes of poverty or an intel 
ligent effort to find the cure for them. 


By special arrangement with AMOS STOTE, Harrrr’s WEEKLY has been particularly for- 
tunate in securing an article analyzing the future of AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE in the light 
of war developments in Europe. It will appear in the issue of August 22nd. 





I asked if the Charity Oy; F 


ganization Society had ever communi. |) 
cated to him any alteration of its report, | 
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HATEVER the fate of the Davis 
Cup, in process of settlement as 
this number of the WEEKLY ap- 

pears, America has profited by the in- 

yasion of as fine a body of foreign sports- 
men as has ever been gathered together 
jn one year on the courts. From time 
to time in these notes I have sought to 
bring out the importance of being at 
Jeast a two-sport man. Any man who 
takes a single sport seriously enough to 
become an internationalist ought to be 
equipt with a knowledge of some 
other game which he plays for fun. It 
sometimes lLappens as in the case of 
J. C. Parke, the English international 
tennis player, that participation in two 
sports leads to the attainment of the 
highest honors, short of actual cham- 
pionship, in both. Parke is one of the 
best Rugby football players the game has 
known in recent years, and his achieve- 
ments in that line alone would have 
made him a name had he never touched 

a racket. Anthony F. Wilding, of the 

Australasian team, has done about 

everything pretty nearly all over the 

world. He is a first class cricketer, and 
has had some experience aloft in an 
aeroplane. Norman E. Brookes, prob- 
ably at the top of his tennis career, no 
matter what the outcome of the 
matches, surprised Americans upon his 
arrival in this country by producing a 
bag of golf tools. Why? What is 
there so very strange about a man play- 
ing golf for fun and some other game 
for cups or glory, or both, as the case 
may be? It may be that in the years 
to come the pleasantest memories of his 

American trip will be Brookes’ friendly 

matches on American 

courses rather than his 
participation in the 

Davis Cup games. 


Hilton a Golfing 


Link 
AROLD W. HIL- 
TON is probably 
the best link today be- 
tween American and 
English golf. He un- 


derstands perhaps bet- 
ter than any of the 
others the temperament 
of his own people and 
the temperament of 
ours. English golfers, 
it seems, have voted 
down the proposal to 
model the British Ama- 
teur Championship on 
American lines, playing 
thirty six hole matches 
after a qualifying 
round. I understand 
that Hilton favors the 
American system hear- 
tly, and believes that eventually it will 
be adopted in the big English tourna- 
ment. But he knows that it will be 
years before that happens. That knowl- 
edge does not prevent his espousal of 
the cause, however, nor of any cause in 
the world of golf that does not originate 









M is own country. As matters now 
stand the bulk of English golfers seems 
. favor the qualifying round, but it is 
“oubtful if even that can be put through 





N. E. Brookes 


Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


before 1915. Golfers on both sides 
would no doubt like to see a standard- 
ization of tournament conditions, and 
in time there seems hardly room for 
doubt that this will be an accomplished 
fact. In the meantime 
the broad-minded Hil- 
ton should be a power- 
ful force for progress 
in that direction. 


An Old-Time 
Golfer 
HE late Lord 


Wemyss, it seems, 
was one of the oldest 
players of golf con- 
nected with the game 
on the other side, and 
one of the most per- 
sistent and enthusiastic. 
Henry Leach, the Brit- 
ish critic, points out 
the fact that he came 
by his interest in the 
game through inherit- 


against his two sons, Lord Elcho, and 
the Honorable Evan Charteris. It is 
record that the doughty old Earl, 
with his partner, won the match 
two up. 


Some Tennis 
Lessons 


O doubt valuable 
tennis lessons will 
have been learned from 
the Davis Cup compe- 
tition, but I think the 
abiding lesson of all 
play on the courts 
the lesson for the man 
who plays for fun 
rather than cups—is 
that he cannot arbi- 
trarily build up his 
game on any particular 
model. In recent years 
the game has achieved 
a tremendous pace in 
this country, due large- 
ly to the work of the 





ance. Lord Wemyss’ Californians, and _ so 
forbear was the found- long as that pace can 
er of Gosford, over- be maintained by ex- 
looking the Firth of aaa ceptional men, it is 
Forth. The course was Harold H. Hilton hard to beat. The ave- 
of the true _ seaside rage player, however, 


variety so rare in this country. Gos- 
ford’s founder never lived in the great 
home at Gosford, however, and it re- 
mained for the late Lord Wemyss to 
open up the old place in 1883 as a fam- 
ily residence. Save for the foundation 
of the famous Blackheath Club, he was 
one of the earliest figures in London 
golf, and he played at 
Blackheath when the 
golfers drove to the 
course in coaches, put- 
ting up at the Green 
Man. In _ 1862 he 
helped to establish the 
game on Wimbledon 
Common. This was the 
real beginning of the 
game aside from a 
purely club recreation 
in London. No doubt 
the read coats, unhap- 
pily when picturesque- 
ness is considered so 
rare nowadays, were 
originally a club badge, 
but Lord Wemyss would 
have none of them. In 
his early days they 
were made the compul- 
sory badge of the golf- 
er at Wimbledon. In- 
dependent as always, 
he refused to wear the 
red coat, and so had to 
give up all golfing on 
the Common. From 
first to last Lord Wemyss was violently 
prejudiced against the irons, and his 
only metal club was a putter, an in- 
heritance. He objected to seeing the 
turf cut up. He used a short-shafted 
wooden spoon which he called “The 
Unionist”, explaining that he had so 
named it because it “did not wear the 
green”. When this fine old veteran 
was eighty seven years old he had Har- 
ry Vardon as a partner in a foursome 


can learn a little from McLoughlin. It 
is well for him, I think, to begin his 
play on hard courts and then strike 
turf, as do the men from the Pacific 
Coast; but that does not mean that he 
can hope to make every stroke a 
“seoring stroke” as do these selfsame 
California terrors. There is perhaps 
more fun in long rallies than in fre- 
quent nets and outs, and after all the 
keystone of tennis, where genius—and 
for genius no man has a message worth 
while—is. not considered, is position 
play. If any man insists upon picking 
out a model, I should suggest R. Norris 
Williams, whose play is to my mind as 
close to perfection as anything I have 
ever seen. Williams has well-nigh per- 
fect form and strokes. He plays tennis 
as it should be played. He has played 
so many friendly games in which there 
was nothing at stake, that it has, per- 
haps, interfered with his work as an 
internationalist; but he has had the sat- 
isfaction of having a reason for every- 
think he has done, and for having played 
the strokes in a way that ought to have 
made them count even if they did not. 
Pretty much worth while, that type of 
game! 


France’s Amateur Medal 


HERE is some agitation among Eng- 
lish golfers looking to the estab- 
lishment of a gold medal for the first 
amateur in the Open Championship, as 
the case in the French Open. The idea 
is a good one, for it stimulates the ama- 
teur entry. In France the medal is be- 
stowed by President Poincaré himself. 
It is far from an empty honor 
to lead the amateur field in such a com- 
petition, and it is not every year that 
will produce a Francis Ouimet to cap- 
ture the open title itself without having 
had some experience in playing for 
money. 
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The feature of the evening was the 
opening of a “Night-blooming Ceres.” 
—Fairmount (N. C.) Messenger. 


Qualified to Tackle Any Booze 


A baby in New Orleans swallowed 
some oil on ‘one occasion and later 
went back and drank a portion of ant 
poison. The child survived both. We 
mark this infant quali- 
fied to drink any of the 
stuff cached in Missis- 


sippl. 
—Nathez (La.) News. 


Why Stand Back 
Any Longer? 


Come up and sub- 
scribe for the Air. If 
you don’t like it, give 
it to your wife, and if 
she does not like it, give 
it to some other man’s 
wife and get your head 
broke, and charge it to 
the editor. 

—St. Paul (Ark.) 

Mountain Air. 


Cave-Man 


At the home of the 
bride’s folks on Mon- 
day evening last oc- 
curred the nuptial mar- 
riage of Miss Eveline 
Cave and Ebenezer 
Mann. A profusion of 
most beautiful presents 
graced the _ occa- 
sion, while the wedding 
lunch was par excel- 
lence. 


—Cadhill (Md.) Bee. 


Ten Tender-Hearted Maidens 


Ten unmarried ladies of the Central 
Methodist choir attended a linen shower 
given Miss Estella Bailey last evening. 
A three-course luncheon was served 
after which a heart contest was held 
which was cleverly gotten up. A heart 
was cut from red pasteboard, this rep- 
resenting the young lady’s heart. News- 
paper ads were cut out and pasted on 
the heart, representing the young lady’s 
heart’s desires, 

—Traverse City (Mich.) Exchange. 


This Reporter Is a Bird 


After the lapse of a few fleeting days, 
we have broken loose from our lethargy 
and our mind is again free, like the 
bird that “arose from the dust of its 
ancestors,” to jot down a few notes of 
the state of society in this hollow. 

—Opossum Hollow Correspondent of 

the Rector (Ark.) Newsboy. 


He Boozes and He Looses 


One of the Round girls—the bow- 
legged one—gave Maj. Fairplay the 
mitten the other night. She says he 
boozes too much. 

—Irrigon (Ore.) Jrrigator. 


Who’s Ear ? 


Ray Shipp lost a pig which got out of 
his pen and ran off. To avoid the pos- 


Vocations—Father’s Day Again. 
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—Indianapolis Star. 


sibility of losing it again he cut’ an ear 
off when he got home. 
—Harley (Idaho) Times. 


Just Social 


John A. Murry, the Manchester 
clothier, came down to our den Sunday 
last and remained long enough to eat a 
raw turnip with the writer. 

—West Union (Ohio) Defender. 


Anyhow, She Wore Something 


Miss Amy Starr wore something for 
a covering. It was of a filmy nature 
with silver spangles. 

—Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 


But He Got the Bug 


All Musket Ridge is shocked over the 
death of Gabe Huxx. He swallowed a 
potato bug last Friday and took a dose 
of paris green to kill the bug. The bug 
is dead and Gabe is in heaven. 

—The Musket Ridge (Ga.) News. 








A Now and Then Dresser 


The bride was gowned in a dress of 
white crepe and carried a shower bou- 
quet of white roses, while the groom 
wore the occasional attire. 


—Baraboo (Wisc.) Republic. 


With an Eye to the Future 


The Richlandtown Union Cemetery 
Company held its annual meeting in the 
fire house on Saturday 
afternoon at two 
o’clock. 

—Quakertown (Pa.) 
Free Press. 


Stuck, Stookey, 
Stickle! 


Mrs. Mary Stuck 
went to Macomb to at- 
tend the marriage of 
Miss Hazel Stookey to 
Ralph E. Stickle. 

—Macomb (Ill.) 

Journal. 


Southern 
Hospitality 
Miss Ida Phillips took 
dinner with Misses Oze- 
ma and Olive Dunford 
Sunday, but she got the 
worst end of the trade, 
for they went home 
with her for supper 
that evening. 
—Ozark (Ark.) 
Spectator. 


A Headstrong 


Diver 


Lloyd Lawrence, one 
of Heber Springs’ star. ball players, 
broke a rock all up in the bottom of 
Little Red river last Sunday while in 
bathing by striking said stone with his 
head when he made a big dive. His 
head was not injured. 
—Heber Springs (Ark.) Jacksonian. 


Four-Footed Relatives 


A team of horses belonging to Dr. 
Karl Elrich of New Minden ran away 
on East Main street Saturday morning. 
The doctor had driven in to meet some 
relatives who were frightened near the 
public square by the single tree hitting 
their hind legs. 

—The Nashville (Ill.) Democrat. 


The Bridegroom Must Have 
Looked Sweet 


The groom approached the altar on 
the arm of his sister, Miss Grace, pret- 
tily gowned in pink silk, carrying a 
wreath of roses. 

—Midland (Mich.) Republican. 
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HE contest for the Demo- 

cratic nomination for Gov- 

enor in Texas has been 
an interesting one, the candi- 
dates being James E. Fergu- 
son and Thomas H. Ball. Ball 
took the prohibition end of 
the question which has been 
agitating Texas for the last 
decade, and Ferguson the anti- 
prohibition end, with the argu- 
ment which proved to be pop- 
ular that the ceaseless agita- 
tation of the prohibition ques- 
tion had dwarfed all other 
important measures in Texas. 
Both of them supported the 
Administration and President 
Wilson took no part in the 
contest, although Postmaster 
General Burleson favored the 
nomination of Ball. The most 
popular plank in Ferguson’s 
platform, however, and that 
which won his majority of 30,- 
000 votes in the primary, was 
the position he took on the land 





HE Washington Post has lately been publishing 

a series of articles from different states of the 
Union always indicating Democratic discom- 
fiture in view of the approaching Congressional elec- 
tions. The Post, under the Hearst influence, has per- 
haps presumed upon the unintelligence of the Mem- 
bers of Congress whom it hopes to influence. Prob- 
ably most of them understand that a date line from 
Maine or Nebraska is no proof that the article was 
not written in the Washington or New York office. 
Since the publication in Harper’s WEEKLY of the 
Hearst treatment of Roscoe Mitchell, his Niagara 
Falls correspondent, the question has been discussed 
whether some Act cannot be passed by Congress 
which will forbid the publication of manufactured 
news articles without any basis of fact, and which, 
upon the judgment of the court, will deny the use of 
the mails to a publication proved guilty of thus wil- 
fully deceiving the public. 
Untainted News? 


If Pure Food, why not 
The question is being asked, Why 
should Uncle Sam carry at pound rates a paper 
whose main business is the circulation of falsehood? 
Others take the philosophical view of the President 
and decline to read fiction unless it is properly 
labeled. 


statement from Secretary Gar- 
rison, that a total of 22 ex-gol. 
diers, ex-sailors and ex-marines 
had been dropped from the 
Philippine Civil Service, not 
half of whom were Spanish 
War veterans. Four of these 
had been transferred from the 
Philippine Civil Service, not 
United States Civil Service jn 
the Islands; and six were trans- 
ferred to the United States 
Civil Service at home, all who 
asked for a transfer having 
been given one. Thus 500 
dwindles to 10 upon the ex. 
amination of the official record, 
which, however, it should be 
said in justice to the Post, fur- 
nishes a larger basis of fact 
than is usually necessary for 
that paper in the construction 
of a story attacking the Ad- 
ministration. Why Governor 
General Harrison, himself a 
Spanish War veteran, should 
have been especially _ severe 








question. Over 50 per cent of 
the farming population of Texas belong 
to the tenant class. Ever since the Civil 
War the tenants have paid the land 
owners one-third of the corn and one- 
fourth of the cotton raised by their 
labor; but recently, with the increase 
in the price of cotton, the landlords 
have been demanding a bonus from the 
tenants in addition to their portion of 
the crop. At the same time land has 
increased in value from $25 to $150 an 
acre, and the tenants, with the extra 
bonus to pay, have seen their chances 
fading of securing land for themselves. 
Ferguson declared that he would urge 
the fixing of the old rate of one-third 
and one-fourth by law, and this made 
a strong appeal to the tenant farmers. 
It. will be interesting to see whether the 
Constitution of Texas will permit legis- 
lation fixing the rental of land. 


In Pennsylvania ‘ 


INCHOT and Palmer are working 
in a common cause in Pennsylvania, 
namely, for the abolition of Penrose- 
ism. Pinchot is making an extraordin- 
ary campaign, almost unnoticed in the 
press, but he is traveling about through 
the country in his little automobile, 
speaking to small groups of voters 
wherever they can be assembled, get- 
ting up early enough in the morning to 
meet the factory workers and talk with 
them personally as they go to their 
jobs in the manufacturing districts, and 
making his attractive personality felt 
wherever he goes. Palmer made the 
opening speech of his campaign on the 
25th of July, and while his duties in 
Congress do not leave him as free as 
Pinchot is, or as Penrose has elected to 
be, he is making an effective appeal to 
all forward looking men to compass the 
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defeat of Penrose. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech in Pittsburg helped the situation. 
It attacked Penrose in unmeasured 
terms, while standing for Republican 
primaries generally; and its effect was 
undoubtedly to unite Progressive Re- 
publicans in favor of Pinchot and 
against Penrose. The restoration of 
normal industrial conditions in Penn- 
sylvania, with the prospect of a busi- 
ness boom by the time of the Novem- 
ber elections, and the probably suc- 
cessful outcome of the President’s Mex- 
ican policy, have shorn the Penrose 
propaganda of any real issue, leaving 
only his appeal to dyed-in-the-wool 
protectionists and to the liquor inter- 
ests to unite against the local option 
platforms of the Democratic and Pro- 
gressive parties. In the meantime his 
personal and party record will be given 
to the voters with unsparing hands, and 
Penrose will be on the defensive from 
now on. It may be necessary for Brum- 
baugh, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, to cut loose entirely from 
Penrose in order to save himself. 


Nailed 


ON. MANUEL L. QUEZON holds 
the title of “Resident Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines”, and has a 
voice but no vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He used his voice effect- 
ively the other day in defending the 
administration of Francis Burton Har- 
rison. The occasion was an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post to the 
effect that more than 500 Spanish- 
American War veterans in the Philip- 
pines have either been ruthlessly dis- 
missed or have had their salaries re- 
duced since Harrison became Governor 
General; the fact being, according to a 


upon his comrades, is a mat- 
ter which the Post neglected to ex- 
plain. 


With Care 


(00D of Iowa waked up the wrong 

passenger, the other day, in his 
assault upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as Carter Glass, whose study 
of the currency system has made him 
familiar with all the detail work of the 
department undertook to reply. Good's 
criticism was of a new accounting sys 
tem which the Department had adopted 
and which it had been obliged to discard 
after much confusion and needless ex- 
pense. Glass, while deprecating the 
reputation for pugnacity which he seems 
to be acquiring, made good by making 
Good acknowledge that the accounting 
system had been: put in operation a few 
days before the close of the last Admim- 
istration and that Good knew all about 
this when he deliberately attempted to 
make a false impression for the sake of 
partisan advantage. Glass should 4 
ways be handled with care. 


Removi ng Disabilities 


RAHAM of Pennsylvania created 4 
pleasing diversion in the Hous, 
the other day, by proposing to repet! 
Section 3,480 of the Revised Statutes, 
which imposed a disability upon Cot 
federate Soldiers who had served # 
West Point before 1861, and incident: 
ally upon their descendants. Sut 
names as Lee and Jackson and Wheel! 
were included in the intent of the stat 
ute, and its repeal, by unanimous vole, 
removed the last vestige of statutor 
discrimination against the descendat's 
of these old soldiers who fought for th 
Confederacy. 
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N every country of the world, the 
women are struggling for “ome one 
aspect of freer life. In England 

and America, it is political power; in 
Germany, a readjustment of the mar- 
riage laws and the bringing up of chil- 
dren; in Turkey, it is a struggle for 
knowledge. 

The Turkish women are not ill- 
treated, as Occidental nations some- 
times believe. A woman in Turkey is 
a sacred person. She has her own quar- 
ters in the house of her hus- 
band, which are called the 
“harem”. Harem is frequently 
misunderstood as implying 
polygamy, which it does not. 
It means literally “The Sanc- 
tuary”, that place which is 
more holy than the rest of the 
world. Women are held in 
great respect. They can plead 
their own cases in court, and 
the word of a woman who is 
the mother of children 
bears greater weight 
before a Mohammedan 
judge than does that of 
the ordinary man.* A 
Turkish woman comes 
into full control of her 
property at sixteen, and 
this belongs to her 
alone. The law gives 
her husband no right to 
it whatever, differing in 
this respect from that 
of England. Women 
may also make con- 
tracts, act as executors 
and as governors of 
charitable institutions, 
entirely on their own 
responsibility. 

Medicine has been prac- 
tised by Turkish women for 
some time, because it is only 
recently that men _ doctors 
have been allowed within the 
harem. Curiously enough, it 
is one of the oldest supersti- 
tions of the Mohammedan 
world that has given the 
greatest impetus to medical 
studies for women. It is 
thought among the Moslems that the 
last wish of an old woman is sacred and 
must be carried out at all costs. Not 
long ago the wife of a former Grand 
Vizier, Haihiddin Pasha, died. On her 
death bed she expressed as her last wish 
that her twelve year old daughter 
might take special courses in medicine, 
similar to those given to men. There 
was nothing for the government to do 
but to hastily open certain of these 
courses to women in order that they 
might not be cursed by ignoring the 
dying wish of a respected old woman. 

It is not in the realm of the home 
that the Turkish woman feels that her 
life is too restricted, though she may 
come to feel that in time. The Moham- 
medan marriage laws are very good. 
Marriage under the Mohammedan law 
8 a civil contract. Upon her wedding 
day the husband must endow his wife 
with a certain sum of money agreed 
upon beforehand ‘by her parents. This 
become hers outright, and he has no 
further interest in it. An equal sum is 


Behind the Veil 


By KATHARINE BUELL 


known as “the deferred dowry” and 
this becomes the wife’s property in case 
she is divorced for any cause. Divorce 
is very simple. All the husband has to 
do is to pronounce the words, “I di- 
vorce you. Your dowry is yours”, 
three times; and from this there is no 
appeal. But the fact that the dowry 
is hers acts as a powerful deterrent 
from hasty separation. After divorce, 
all children until nine years of age 
After that, the 


belong to the mother. 









Moslem (above) and Armenian students 
and a view of Constantinople College. 


girls belong to the mother and the sons 
te the father. 


HE sentiment for wider knowledge 
among the women that has been 
sweeping over the Mohammedan world 
is a part of the growing patriotism that 
marks the political life of Turkey. In 
Mohammedan countries, women cannot 
be arrested for political action. When 
the Young Turk movement was threat- 
ened with annihilation because none of 
the groups of young Turks was ever 
allowed to gather without being broken 
up by government police, the women 
could not be molested. All news was 
therefore transmitted by the men to 
their wives, from the wives to one an- 
other, and back again to the men of 
other households. All this has devel- 
oped a glow of patriotism that makes 
women feel their limitations in not be- 
ing able to bring up their children prop- 
erly because they have not the educa- 


tion to teach them the best wisdom of 
the past or the best standards of the 
present. It is this longing to train the 
Mohammedan children into better citi- 
zens and better people that puts the 
fire into the feminist movement in Tur- 
key. 

There is one woman’s journal which is 
very powerful. It is recognized and en- 
couraged by the government. Occa- 
sionally it is suppressed, but usually 
only for a week or two. It comes out 
stronger afterward than before. 

Most of the press of Turkey 
advocates woman’s rights, and 
all the papers that are organs 
of the Young Turk movement 
are also organs of greater free- 
dom for women. 

The matter of dress is not of 
any great importance. To Oc- 
cidental women, the veil seems 
a badge of servitude, and one 
of the first things from which 
women should try to 
free themselves. Mo- 
hammedan women do 
not feel this way about 
it. Many women of 
the most advanced 
type, college students 
and leaders of femin- 
ism, would not think 
of appearing in the 
street without their veil. 
They wear it as we 
would wear a hat, as 
part of the national 
costume. In fact, the 
veil in. the cities has 
been reduced to a filmy 
garment that is an or- 
nament and adds to the 
beauty of the face more than 
it hides it. 

Perhaps the widest foreign 
influence in Turkey toward the 
education and enfranchisement 
of women is the Constantinople 
College, which has just moved 
its quarters from  Scutari, 
where it has been for many 
years, across the Bosphorus to 
its new quarters on the Euro- 
pean side. This college, while 
maintained by Americans, is probably 
the most cosmopolitan institution of its 
kind in the world. The last graduating 
class contained eight Armenians, six 
Bulgarians, five Greeks, three Turks, 
and two Hebrews. Life there is not un- 
like college life in our own country. 
English is the official language and the 
ideals of life are American and Chris- 
tian. This, however, does not imply 
proselyting. The intense religious and 
nationalistic prejudices existing _be- 
tween the small countries of the near 
East make such an institution especially 
useful, because these young women 
learn to know one another in their com- 
mon life as they would never do even 
though they might live in the same 
town in their own homes. 

The great passion of these girls is that 
they may serve their country better for 
having had a chance at the education 
which men have had for so long. And 
not until they get it will they become in- 
terested in the other phases of feminism 
which so absorb their Western sisters. 
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kuropean War and American Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


HE amazing suddenness with which 
Europe was confronted with war 
late in July was equalled by an 

astounding commotion in the world’s 
stock markets and a general breakdown 
of the international financial machin- 
ery. Secure as we are from the physi- 
cal horrors of European war there is 
both time and inclination in this coun- 
try to examine the probable effects upon 
finance and industry both here and 
abroad. Already the behavior of mar- 
kets has been exciting in the extreme, 
and to many puzzling. What, in sim- 
ple terms, is the meaning of such hap- 
penings as these? 

1. Breakdown of European mar- 
kets, for stocks, commodities 
and money, and closing of Cana- 
dian stock markets. 

Failure of more than fifteen 
London brokers on July 29th. 

3. Swift decline in the New York 

stock market. 

4. Heavy exports of gold from this 
country, and unheard of rates 
for insuring gold exports. 

5. Panicky rise in wheat in Chi- 
cago and decline in cotton in 
New York, demoralization in 
markets for other commodities 
such as coffee. 

1. If one study the history of wars 
for the last fifty years, from the Civil 
War down, it will be found that while 
precedents naturally do not entirely 
agree, there has usually been a crash in 
the stock markets immediately before 
and at the time of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Stock markets have a wonder- 
ful way of anticipating or discounting 
favorable and unfavorable events. These 
cast their shadows before. 

But stock markets insure against 
events as well as forecast them. The 
late July crash on European bourses 
did not necessarily mean confident ex- 
pectation of a catastrophe, but it did 
mean that as long as doubt remained 
financial people would take no chances. 
In Vienna, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Frankfort and 
other smaller cities the stock exchanges 
were closed. In Paris the Association 
of Bankers suspended stock operations; 
and settlement day, the time at which 
stocks are paid for, was put off. In 
Berlin the doing of future business, that 
is for anything except an immediate 
cash payment, was suspended. The 
Paris and Berlin bourses were thus 
practically closed. In all Continental 
countries future operations in wheat 
and other like commodities were stop- 
ped. In most of these countries gold 
and silver became scarce, while in Aus- 
tria and Germany hank depositors be- 
gan to withdraw their savings. All 
these events proved only one thing, that 
people were frightened at the prospect 
of an armed conflict and were laying in 
all the cash they could get their hands 
on, individuals, banks and governments 
alike. Stock markets were closed be- 
cause the pressure to sell was so great 
that the authorities feared endless fail- 
ures and panic from a total loss of buy- 
ing power. The Continent was merely 
getting a foretaste of what would hap- 
pen to its material affairs if war came. 
Finance always shrinks and suffers first. 
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2. With Continental markets sus- 
pended, a great current of stocks flowed 
to London, the world’s largest market, 
for liquidation. Continental holders 
wanted their money and tried to cash 
in at London. At this writing (July 
30th) there were fifteen failures of stock 
jobbers (one class of brokers) in Lon- 
don yesterday, and more were expected. 
In London stocks are not paid for every 
day as in New York, but every fort- 
night. The regular fortnightly pay- 
ment happened to come on July 29th, 
just as London was trying to digest the 
stocks hurled upon it by France and 
Germany. When stocks are paid for 
every day failures are disclosed much 
quicker, but in London men can hang 
over insolvent until the “fortnightly 
settlement”, and thus many failures 
may be bunched. At no time was the 
London market able to stand up against 
the load thrust upon it. 

The closing of the Montreal and Tor- 
onto stock exchanges was directly due 
to the heavy interest which Europe has 
in Canadian securities, especially in 
Canadian Pacific. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has 65,000 stockholders, the 
bulk of whom live in Germany, Bel- 
gium and France. The stock is alike a 
favorite investment with the peasants 
in those countries and a favorite specu- 
lation with the professional operators. 
Of course the intrinsic value of the rail- 
way would not be affected by European 
troubles and so many holders on the 
Continent at once attempted to cash in 
on what seemed a realizable security. 
Thus within a couple of days it had 
fallen 25 points, 14 points in one 
day in Berlin. To see its own stocks 
slaughtered was more than Montreal 
and Toronto could endure, and so their 
markets shut up. 

3. With Continental and Canadian 
exchanges closed and London crippled, 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
bombarded with tumultuous selling or- 
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ders from other countries. It takes the 
merest fraction of time to cable an order 
from Europe or Canada to the floor of 
the New York Exchange, and often the 
chief impetus for business in New York 
comes from another land. From long, 
weary torpidity at the low rate of about 
200,000 shares a day, business sprang 
over night to a million shares. The 
dumping of stocks in this market was 
not because of any distrust of the Amer- 
ican situation or of American stocks, 
but because we had the only free mar- 
ket in the world in which good securi- 
ties could be quickly converted into 
ready cash, and American securities 
were the only ones that could be so con- 
verted. 


UP to this writing the New York 

market has withstood the attack like 
Gibralter. Stocks declined sharply, but 
rebounded with each opportunity. Sure- 
ly with prices as low as they were on 
July 28th, or lower, the investor has 
every opportunity to profit. It is not in 
good times, but in bad times that money 
is made in the stock market. Standard, 
established, dividend paying stocks of 
companies which are well managed should 
be bought when sacrificed, not because 
of inherent weakness in the companies 
themselves or in the country, but be- 
cause of a forced reduction in Europe's 
ownership. 


Of course no one can say how exten- ° 


sively Europe might sell our stocks in 
case of continued trouble, or what effect 
foreign war would have upon new 
financing of American railroads. On the 
other hand, such money as war does not 
use or destroy might tend to flow into 
American rather than into disturbed 
European securities. These are forces 
which no man can measure. It is rough- 
ly estimated that Europe owns six bil- 
lion dollars of American stocks, England 
about three and a half billions, Ger- 
many one billion, Holland nearly one 
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' billion. Fairfax Harrison, president of 


the Southern Railway, testified a few 
weeks ago before a Congressional com- 
mittee that three-fourths of the stock 
of his railroad is owned in Europe. 
European holdings of United States Steel, 
Amalgamated Copper, American Car & 
Foundry, Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Union Pacific, Rock Island, Erie, and 
the Hill roads, are all very larg>. For 
gveral generations Europe has bought 
American shares, mostly when we were 
letting them go in a panic. If Europe 
because of its war panic continues to 
ell, Americans might be able to reverse 
this old process. 

4, The $30,000,000 of gold exports 
from this country to Europe in the first 


two or three days following Austria’s 


ultimatum to Servia was due to the 
frantic willingness of European bankers 
to pay any price to have gold trans- 
ferred to them. Foreign bankers and 
investors not only buy our bonds and 
stocks, but often lend us money on 
short time, to our stock market specu- 
lators, on short time paper of New York 
City, and for many varying purposes. 
To call in their credits in times of 
threatened storm is imperative. Obli- 
gations between this country and others 
are ordinarily settled without recourse 
to gold shipments. Only when the bal- 
ance is very good indeed, as, for exam- 
ple, when Europe is buying grain of us 
in the fall, is gold actually shipped. The 
status of obligations between this coun- 
try and others, especially Great Britain, 
is expressed in terms of “sterling ex- 
change”. This latter term simply means 
the equivalent between an English 
pound sterling and our dollar, $4.866. 
When by this measurement the prevail- 
ing rate of exchange rises to 4.89 it is 
profitable for American dealers to ship 
gold abroad. 


ONDITIONS are most abnormal 
when exchange goes to 4.90 or 4.95, 

but late in July the rate actually went to 
5.05, indicative of wild disturbance and 
sure proof of a mad scramble for gold on 
This country can af- 


than in any other country, a billion or 
more. Money is cheap and plentiful 
here at the present time, the banks have 
large idle reserves, and thus the crisis 
in Europe comes at a most favorable 
moment for us. 

d. The soaring prices for wheat in 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Min- 
neapolis and other American wheat mar- 
kets, was due to the likelihood of an in- 
teased demand from abroad because of 
war in the southeastern part of the Con- 
tinent, where most European wheat is 
raised. To make matters worse there 
have been crop failures in Hungary and 
Russia this year. The wheat crop in 
this country will be abnormally large, 2 
condition which had sent prices down 
because large crops usually mean low 
Prices. Thus speculators had sold 
wheat short, and when the war scare 
came bought back hastily. In one day 
wheat jumped ten cents a bushel, after 
the fashion of early days of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870. 

Cotton fell because it was feared a 
Uropean strife might mean the closing 
of mills and thus lessen the demand. 
Coffee suffered because its produc- 





Ing country, Brazil, has long been in 
Gal straits and might be deserted 


to its troubles by foreign bankers. Bra- 
zil’s interest is always to keep coffee 
prices up. A rise in sugar was due to 
the hope of a larger demand should 
European crops be injured. 


ILL America Benefit? A sug- 
gestive financial development was 

the skyrocketing of insurance rates 
or gold shipments to Europe. This 
naturally was due to the fear that na- 
tions with great merchant marines might 
become involved. If such proves to be 
the case we might have difficulty in ex- 
porting goods, because this country has 
too small a merchant marine to be of 
any help. There are many reasons why 
we might not expect great material ben- 
efit from a European war despite the 
increased demand for our products. 
Such a demand would mean _ higher 
prices at home to the consumers’ cost. 


ROUND 





WE SET THE STANDARD 
with our De Luxe tours; small 
groups. Tours East and West, in- 
THE cluding ** Garden of Allah,” Nile, 
Palestine,Siam, Philippines, North 
China,especially. Reasonable rates, 
Frank 0.0lark, Times Bldg., New York 


WORLD 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


We want a responsible man or woman in every 
city of 10,000 population or over to represent us. 
See our advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
This is an excellent opportunity. Give full par- 
ticulars in your first letter. Do not send names 
of references alone, but send their written en- 





Every great war has made the poor 
poorer and the rich richer, and while 
this country would not be directly af- 
fected, the indirect result might be much 
the same. 

Following all the great wars of the 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








[nterlaken- 
a school ona farm 


where boys learn by doing. Actual 
contact, under competent instructors, 
with growing of crops and care of live 
stock on a 670 acre farm. Shops, work 
with tools and animals, deep woods, 
beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skat- 
ing, healthful sports, right associates. 


High standards of scholarship—under 
experienced instructors who know life 
and modern educational methods. 
Preparation for American and Euro- 
pean universities. An _ exceptional 
school plant—gives opportunity for in- 
itiative and executive work. Only the 
sons of American business and profes- 
sional men of good moral character ad- 
mitted; the number is limited. Send 
today for catalogue. Edward A. Rume- 
ly, principal, Rolling Prairie, Indiana. 








Co-Operative Schools Agency 
Room 200, 41 Park Row, New York 


d by best school All classes. Hence effi- 





Infor 


Call or write. bs i 
alogues free. Afterwards select intelligently. 
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dorsements. It will save time. Address: Circu- 
lation Manager, THE ANNALIST, Times Square, cient. 
New York. 
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Safe Side 


Decay in any food will cause stomach and liver ailments 
and a tired, heavy-headed feeling. 


Beer is food, a saccharine product. Light disturbs its chem- 


ical properties causing decay. 
Beer in light bottles is—??? 





sparkling and clear as crystal. 





See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 


e in Brown Bottles 
(hJ7- “i 
The Beer 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


Schlitz is made pure and brewed in the dark —the Brown 
Bottle keeps it pure until it is poured into your glass, 


Order a Case 
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In 
Every 
Jar 





However beautiful you may be, you 
cannot afford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, you 
should not miss the possibilities for 
beauty and skin health in the regu- 
lar use of 


Ingranms 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50e and $1.00 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


The foundation of beauty is a fine 
complexion—that means a _ healthy 
skin. Milkweed Cream has peculiar 
properties which make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes sallow, 
colorless complexions, as well as 
undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 


Read this letter from Sarah Bern- 
hardt—today a marvelous example 
of youth and beauty preserved. 


‘“‘New York, May 22, 1896. 
Messrs. FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 


Dear Sirs: 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is of a 
most delicious perfume, marvelously 
good for the skin and complexion; 
removes all spots from the face. 

It is a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satisfaction. I 
take with me to France a large 
quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 
SarRAH BERNHARDT.” 


Send us 2c postage to cover the cost 
of mailing and receive free a sample 
of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder. 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 


Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont. 91 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingvants 


veola . 
‘Ss OUVETQUTE 


FACE POWDER 


is Powder Perfection for the Com- 
plexion. Four shades: pink, white, 
flesh and brunette. Price 50c at drug 
store or by mail, postpaid. 














last half century there has been consid- 
erable world-wide depression because of 
the destruction of capital. The Spanish- 
American War seems to have been an 
exception, but that was too small to 
matter. The injury to the world’s cap- 
ital account after the Boer War was 
marked, and our panic of 1907 was not 
unrelated to the Russian-Japanese War. 
A serious conflict in Europe might tem- 
porarily stimulate business in this coun- 
try. It would probably tend to restore 
confidence here, not only in stocks and 
bonds but in business enterprises gen- 
erally. That would be by way of con- 
trast, and such a result might be more 
than temporary. But in the end we 
would probably pay in part. the debt 
incurred by destruction of life and prop- 
erty elsewhere. 

To predict the financial effect of a 
European struggle upon this country’s 
finances and industries is hard enough, 
beyond saying that any actually demor- 
alizing effects, such as a ten cent rise in 
wheat in one day, are more likely to be 
confined to the period immediately pre- 
ceding and following a conflict than in 
its later stages. Afterwards, more nor- 
mal conditions will be restored. But 
what about Europe itself? There in- 
deed are we involved in a maze of 
doubts. 

There are those who say France has 
not in a hundred years recovered from 
the economic devastation of its Napo- 
leonic wars, and a general European 
strife might be as destructive. There 
are no precedents to go by. Of late 
years we have been in the habit of say- 
ing that bankers would not permit war, 
that international financial alliances 
were too close. But the amazing sud- 
denness of the late July developments 


shows how futile theories are. Rugg 
and Japan fought a year and a half® 
although the predictions had been thatp 
they were too poor to fight. 

But in a general European war there 
would be no financial backers, such as 
Russia found in Paris, and Japan in Lon. 
don and New York. Each country 


would have to look out for itself finan. 


cially. Moreover, there is no case jp 
history where two nations, both having 
vast international financial commitments 
and entanglements, have gone to war 
There was nothing of the kind in 197 
when France and Germany fought, 
These facts together with the presenj 
poverty and business depression of Aus. 
tria and the well known cost of former 
great contests, even without intern. 
tional financial complications, make jt 
seem probable that a general European 
war would at least be brief, even if it 
should get started. 


URNING from guesswork to certain 
ty, this much may be safely drawn 
from history and serve as reasonable 
grounds for like prediction: 
1. The worst declines in the stock| 
markets have been right at the begin- 
ning of wars. -- 
2. Wars in Europe have had little ef. 
fect in depressing business in this cou- 
try. 
3. Wars have usually enriched a few 
in the countries directly involved and 
impoverished the many. 
4. Inflation of prices during wars has 
commonly resulted in overproduction of 
goods afterwards, followed by panics in 
the countries involved. 
5. The ultimate after effects of most 
wars have resulted in depression in later 
years in nearly all countries, 





‘Sleuthing and Asthma 


By FRED C. KELLY 


NE of the petty annoyances inci- 

dent to hunting counterfeiters for 

a. living is the constant danger of 

getting switched off to a trail leading 

merely to a harmless person with 
asthma. 

At first thought one may not see any 
reasonable connection between counter- 
feiters and athamastics. 

Yet, William Flynn, the United States 
Secret Service chief, says the confusion 
happens every little while. He himself, 
a dozen times or more, has worked for 
days and days on a counterfeiting case, 
getting down on his quarry, and then 
when he finally did his swooping, what 
de you suppose he found? Why, an 
entirely innocent citizen with asthma. 

A few years ago Flynn heard that a 
bunch of counterfeiters were working in 
an upper floor of a New York tenement. 
Neighbors tipped off the Secret Service 
Department to the mysterious noises 
they heard at night. Flynn went to the 
floor below late one night and listened, 
and sure enough his trained ear could 


distinguish the measured thump, pause, 
thump, pause, ‘nother thump, of 4 
small press of some kind, just as the 
neighbors had said. Continuing the m- 
vestigation he found—also, just as the 
neighbors had told him—that vari 
bottles were being taken to the upstairs 
flat, a few at a time—probably acids 
inks and such. When the time was lp, 
Flynn went to the counterfeiters’ flat 
disguised as a plumbing inspector 
something like that, and instead 0 
counterfeiters he found a wholly ind 
fensive little man with a bad case df 
asthma. 
You see, the man couldn’t sleep nights 
on account of his asthma, which was 4 
ways worse at night, and he had a habit 
of sitting in a rocking chair and rocking. 
Every time his feet or a flat place ® 
the rocker hit the floor it sounded & 
actly like the thump of a small hand 
press, such as counterfeiters use. e 
bottles people saw carried into the flat 
were patent medicines that the mal 
thought might help asthma. 
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What They Think of Us 


Mrs. W. A. Radford, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

At first I didn’t like the change in 
the WEEKLY, but as it kept coming and 
I had always enjoyed it, I kept reading 
until I awoke to the realization of the 
fact that it was much better than be- 
fore. The editorials always seemed to 
tell me the things I wanted to know 
and 2 quaint sort of facetiousness in 
them frequently, appealed to my sense 
of humor. So I must have it. 
I am the mother of a family of 
half grown children and am _ quite 
busy all the time. I find I can get a 
clearer idea of the affairs and trend of 
the times from reading the WEEKLY 
than from any other source that 
IT have access to, and intend to see 
that it comes to our new Carnegie Li- 
brary, of which I am a director, when 
it opens. 


Angus MacDonald, Hood River, Oregon 

As a feminist Weekly I fail to see 
how you can protest so virily against 
Mr. Hearst and his newspapers, 
the most truly feminist newspapers in 
the United States today. You and Mr. 
Hearst should be allied in all things, 
not opposed to each other. What is 
the matter with Harper’s WEEKLY? 
Can it not see her possibilities? Quit 
scolding Mr. Hearst and become a lively 
feminist WeEKLty. You are known as 
such and why be otherwise, and scold 
the members of your own set? Hearst, 


and Hapgood, and Brisbane, etc., are 
known as the clan, and short life to all 
from a masculine standpoint. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Times 

In spite of Norman Hapgood and Ida 
Tarbell and Upton Sinclair and others 
of that ilk, the average American is 
sound and wholesome, clean-minded, 
clean-souled, and good withal to look 
upon. 


Harry H. Hughes, Springfield, Mo. 

It seems to me that an exceptional 
opportunity offers for a paper like 
yours to espouse a just cause—for Mr. 
3ryan represents a cause—and I trust 
that you may continue the laudable 
work of doing justice to a good man 
and a righteous cause, and, if you do, I 
believe the people will show their ap- 
preciation in a_ substantial way by 
greatly increasing your circulation. 


Concord (N. H.) Monitor 

Editor Hapgood of Harprr’s WEEKLY, 
who is not at all backward about 
giving himself good assignments, takes 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford for one of them, and “What Will 


~ 99 


Become of the Progressive Party? 


Harrison Hall, Pecos, Texas 

Mr. Hapgood has shown me that 
there is such a thing as dignified and 
scholarly muck-raking. 


H. E. Clyde, M. D., Evanston, Il. 

I like the policy of Harper’s and be- 
lieve it to be an increasing power for 
good. 


Henry MacNair, New York 

I do read Hapgood’s Weekly very 
often, because it is so discouraging to 
find a man who always says exactly 
what you yourself would like to say, if 
you but had his command of language 
and felicity of expression. 

And then there is no argument about 
it, no striking of mental fire to burnish 
my corroded intellect, so I gently pass 
my copy on to some benighted one who 
needs to learn great truths from a great 
teacher. 


Official Bulletin, National Guard of Col- 
orado 

Most of the officers of our Guard 
have, within the past week, received 
copies of Harper’s WEEKLY, containing 
fairly good editorials on the strike in 
the coal fields, and while they might 
have been more interesting than they 
were, they were not nearly as radical 
as those which have appeared in some 
of the other metropolitan mazagines. 
We have no complaint to offer on the 
writings of Mr. Hapgood, but only wish 
he were more fully advised on the sit- 
uation, so that he might give us credit 
for what we did and not for what we 
were reported to have done. 





FLFTEEN: CENTS 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 








SEPTEMBER The three 


OCTOBER °="" 


months of | 


NOVEMBER _ this year 


In Politics: At home, these three months mark the crisis 
the Democratic administration. In Mexico they will answer 
the question of “After Huerta, what?” In England, they 
will see the Ulster problem brought to its climax, and it may 
be its solution. Half Europe may be war-locked. 


In Sports: The closest major-league races in the .history of | a 








i 


baseball will draw to their close; the:college football season will | 


run its course. 


In Business: The Wilson tariff will have had a-fair test ; the F 
effect of the new rates decision will be observed; the case of : 


the people vs. New Haven will be fought out; the season’s har- 
vests will be in. 


If you are interested in the news of the day—if you want your 
news to be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the i 


truth, well told—you want Harper’s Weekly. 


You want it especially during the next three months, crammed e 
so full of important news that you need some reliable, alert . 


agency to select and interpret for you. 


The coupon and a dollar bill at our risk will bring you Harper's i 
"i Weekly all through September, October and November-—the 
‘%,». three months you most need an absolutely indepen- ; 


HARPER’S ag, “re 


Werxtx, 21% x dent, reliable, readable, up-to-the-minute news §/ 


Fourth, Ave. %o,% ee 


New York City. % aS commentary. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 
$1.00. Send Haaree's 4S Ton’t it worth a dollar? 
WereEkLy during September, ‘Ng 

October and November to — 


_ HARPER'S WEEKLY] 


251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. : 
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